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tertained from that in her own country, but proved the jus- 
tice with which the spirit of liberality has been attributed to 
the English character; for to England she came unintroduced 
and unsupported, and, with the solitary exception of an ac- 
companying relative, even friendless. Soon, however, all the 
anxieties attendant on sueh a precarious insulation vanished, 
on her finding that she now trod the soil where generosity, 
unbiassed by local prejudices, is ever ready to foster the de- 
serving stranger, and encouragement ig ever on tiptoe to 
meet merit from whatever clime or nation it may approach. 

Her next appearance was in the concerts at the Royal 
Marine Library at Brighton, where her success was similar 
to that she had already experienced in the capital. From 
thence she has been engaged at Drury-lane, where she made 
her first appearance in the late season, and formed one of 
the chief supports of a new piece, entitled, “‘ The Veteran; 
or Farmer’s Sons,” since which she has met with constant 
and undivided approbation in all the superior parts in the 
different operas that were brought forward during the win- 
ter, and more particularly in such as embraced, or admitted 
the introduction of the bravura, so that her Mandane, in 
Artaxerxes, Clara, in The Duenna, Katherine, in the Siege 
of Belgrade, together with her before-mentioned Rosetta, and 
many others, were uniformly followed with the highest marks 
of approbation, and their repetition enthusiastically 1eceived 
by all admirers of the opera; nor should we here omit men- 
tioning, that with her vocal qualifications is combined a cor- 
rectness of acting, which proves a decided knowledge of the 
part she undertakes, and gives spirit to her songs, which 
so greatly depends on the perfect expression of the senti- 
ments. 

At the close of the season, she entered on an engagement 
at Cheltenham, from whence she proceeds to other provin- 
cjal engagements, to the entire occupation of her time, dur- 
ing the recess. 

From such a commencement, we do not hesitate to pre- 
dict, that, with her present advantage of excellent instruction, 
and that of encreasing experience, she will soon attain the 
greatest height in the histrionic climax that may ever have 
been hoped for by the most sanguine, or even the most 
partial of her friends, 
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CROYLAND ABBEY ; 


A TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF *“ MARRIAGE.” 
(Continued from page 193.) 
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Its glories are ho more. The scythe of Time 
And sterner hand of man, have wrought its fall, 
And laid its honors in the dust. 









Unper the skilful direction of the lady Gunilda, the re- 
covery of Aldulph proceeded rapidly. In a short time, he 
was able to leave his apartment, and so much had Gunilda 
conciliated his good humor, that, to the surprise of all, he 
accepted the invitation she had given him to join the family 
circle—an invitation, indeed, which had been called forth by 
the hints he had dropped of the unpleasant monotony of his 
solitude, and not from any desire of her own to be pos- 
sessed of his society. To Pega he was more than usually 
condescending ; but it was evident that Guthlac was still an 
object of peculiar dislike to him, and his presence a conti- 
nual source of restraint. Nor was he in reality more agree- 
able to Guthlac; heartily did he rejoice when he was 
at liberty to leave him, and seck the more pleasing society 
of his aunt and cousin. With them time passed in its hap- 
piest manner; warmly attached to both, his heart expanded 
with a sense of delight, which was undisturbed with those 
sensations of exquisite, but transitory, bliss which attend 
a livelier or more uncertain affection: he knew he was dear 
to them, and he returned their regard with interest; but 
his attachment, ardent as it was, was so temperate and ra- 
tional, that the calmness of his feelings enabled him to ap- 
preciate fally the value of his present enjoyments. Skilled 
in all the learning of the times, he occasionally read to them 
as they dexterously ased the distaff, or wrought with the 
nicest care the splendid embroidery that formed the pride 
of Saxon dames: or, by the desire of his aunt, he attended 
Pega in her walks, accompanied her in her rides, and 
was the sharer and promoter of all her hours of recreation. 
The most perfect understanding seemed to subsist between 
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them, and while Pega found no society so pleasing as Guth- 
lac’s, he regarded and treated her with all the tenderness 
and familiarity of the fondest brother. 

The arrival of Egbert was now hourly expected ; negocia- 
tions had been carried on respecting the ransom of Alburgh 
with his nobles, which only required the sanction of the 
monarch himself to their ratification. Peace had been made 
a principal clause in the existing adjustment, and this was 
concluded on such honorable terms to Egbert, that he was 
returning to the castle with his little army in all the pride 
of victory and security. Immediately upon his arrival, he, 
in conjunction with some Anglian nobles who had accom- 
panied him, held along conference with Alburgh, who formally 
agreed to the terms which had previously been discussed 
between the friends of the contending parties. In consequence 
of this, Egbert gave orders for a splendid entertainment to be 
given before the departure of the king, and the castle accord- 
ingly was soon thronged with visitors, both from the neighboring 
country, and from the court of Alburgh; the latter of whom 
were afterwards to attend their royal master to his own do- 
minions. Egbert had found the monarch much more amicably 
inclined than he had expected, and a degree not only of 
harmony, but of good-will, seemed to be established between 
them. Alburgh had given so pressing an invitation to Gu- 
nilda and Pega to the Anglian Court, that it was impossible 
for Egbert to refuse the honor without offence. He, therefore, 
only entreated, as a condition of his compliance, that the 
Queen of Alburgh and her daughter, who were on their way 
to the confines of Mercia, might be permitted to extend their 
jeurney, and grace his castle with their presence. To this 
Alburgh, after some hesitation, consented: the health of the 
queen was so extremely delicate, he affirmed, that he at first 
feared the effects of such an expedition upon her shattered 
constitution, but he agreed to leave the question to her own 
decision, and a messenger was accordingly dispatched to her. 

On the day that the royal party were expected, Gunilda 
sent to request the attendance of Guthlac in her own apart- 
ment. He had risen very early, in company with an Anglian 
nobleman, who had been desirous of proving the worth of 
Egbert’s hawks, of which he boasted so much, and having 
been for some hours actively engaged in the chase, he re- 
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turned, glowing with additional vigor, the litalthy hue of his 
cheek being heightened to more than its sual brichtness. 
On receiving his aunt’s message, he placed the beautiful 
creature that he held on his finger in an attendant’s hand, 
and hastened to her, his curiosity not a liftle excited at 
her wishing to see him at an hour in which she was gene- 
rally visible only to Pega. She smiled as he entered. ‘ Guth- 
luc,” cried she, “‘ you kriow I suppose that Alburgh has in- 
vited me and your cousin to accompany him into Anglia: 
a reconciled enemy, it is said, often makes the truest friend ; 
but as I am not inclined to place implicit confidence in the 
assertion, I have sent for you to ask, if you will grant us 
the additional satisfaction of your protection, and attend us 
in this unlooked-for, and to me undesired, excursion.” 

It had been settled, that Guthlac was to pay his mother 
a visit immediately after the gaicties at the castle were 
over; it had been his wish to leave as soon as the 
charge with which he had been entrusted had ceased, but 
both Egbert and Gunifda had arged his stay so earnestly, 
that he had given up the point. Observing the gravity which 
had almost insensibly spread itself over his coantenance, she 
continued, “ Nay, nay, I see how it is; you wish, but are 
unable to summon courage, to refuse me. I will hear no- 
thing you have to say in your defence,” she added, playfully 
placing her hand before his lips, seeing he was about to 
speak, “‘ you stand corrected of——” ‘“ Not of want of af- 
fection, nor of a wish to oblige you, my sweet aunt,” cried 
he, kissing the hand which he had seized; “for next to my 
mother, there is no one that I love like you; but my heart 
yearns to see that mother; society and amusement have lost 
their charms in the earnest wish to bebold her, and the hours 
that fled so swiftly now seem scarcely to move. TI long to 
hear all that has passed in my absence, and to exchanve 
freely our mutual thoughts. Yes,” added he, blushing deeply, 
and struggling with a tear which had suddenly formed itselt 
into his eyelid, *‘ 1 long once more to be pressed to the bo- 
som of my mother!” ‘ Gathlac!” exclaimed a voice whose 
well-known tones thrilled through every nerve; he sprang 
forward, and throwing back the curtain which divided the 
inner from the outer apartment, he beheld a female figure 
supported by Pega, who with outstretched arms was making 
y¥ 3 
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her claim to him. In an instant he was locked in her em- 
brace, and many minutes elapsed before either was capable 
of speech; nor were the spectators scarcely less affected, 
Pega buried her head in her mother’s bosom, shedding tears 
of sympathetic delight. ‘ My precious! my darling! my glo- 
rious boy!” cried Tetha, “do I then, indeed, hold you again 
to my bosom? Oh! this is no dream; I do not now, thrill- 
ing with bliss at having beheld you, wake to loneliness and 
sorrow. It is my own, my living Guthlac’s cheek that now 
I press! it is my Guthlac’s heart that now throbs against 
mine!’ Tears of untterable delight again impeded her ut- 
terance. “ My mother, my dearest mother !’’ murmured Guth- 
lac, “‘ this happiness is so unexpected—it——” ‘‘ Proves to 
a demonstration that a hero is but a mere man after all,” 
interrupted Gunilda in a lively tone, fearful of the conse- 
quences of the indulgence of these feelings to Tetha; ‘let 
woman, mighty woman, but touch the seeming giant with 
her wand, and he soon descends from his stilts, and _ be- 
comes no better than the rest of his puny race.” Guthlac 
looked up with one of his sweetest smiles. “Ridicule from 
you, dear aunt, is often, as now, praise; when the hero 
looses sight of that which most truly dignifies his nature, 
and ceases to feel as a son, he forfeits the title that would 
otherwise distinguish him, and renders the darkness of his 
heart more conspicuous by the brilliancy of his actions.” 
Tetha pressed him more closely to her breast. “ Still, still 
the same,” cried she, “oh! happy mother, in every respect! 
(and she almost unconsciously glanced over his faultless 
face and figure) have I not a right to exult in my boy! 
What hours of sorrow and painful anxiety does this mo- ' 
ment recompence! If disappointment attended my first hopes, 
thou hast amply gratified all my succeeding ones, and mj 
heart swells with gratitude and pride.” ‘ ‘Then am I blessed 
indeed,” oried he, with encreased animation, “ my only draw- 
back to happiness has been the thought of the pain my choice 
inflicted on you; but now the path of glory will be bright, 
since it is no longer strewed with a mother’s regrets.” A 
slight contraction of the lip, and a half suppressed sigh proved 
that he had inferred rather more from this declaration than 
it was intended to express; but no eye, save Pega’s, noticed 
the circumstance. Guthlac now enquired to whom he was 
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indebted for his present happiness, ‘‘ Though I guess,” added 
he, “it was a scheme of my mischief-loving aunt to sur- 
prise me; and if I did not feel as grateful as I am com- 
pelled to do, I would revenge myself for her pretended trial 
of my duty and affection.” “Indeed, Guthlac,” replied Gu- 
nilda, ‘I am sorry to confess that I must plead innocent 
to the first part of your charge. It is true, I, unknown to 
you, sent word by your messenger to entreat my sister’s so- 
ciety, but she gave me a positive denial; and I am as igno- 
rant as yourself of the cause which has induced her to make 
so pleasing a change in her determination.” Guthlac turned 
to his mother for an explanation, and read in her agitated 
countenance that she had something particular to communi- 
cate. He seated himself beside her, and taking her hand 
within his own, awaited in secret anxiety the elucidation of 
the mystery. ‘‘ You may wellimagine, my son,” said Tetha, 
after a short pause, ‘“‘ that no common motive oould have 
drawn me from my seclusion; my inducement was a power- 
ful one, and as it was sanctioned by our good abbot, my 
reluctance to such a step was entirely overcome.” “ I ought 
not to interrupt you, my mother,” said Guthlac, ‘ buat the 
mention of that dear man’s name has banished every other 
consideration from my mind, and I feel ashamed that I 
have not before enquired after bis health and welfare.” 
“ He is well,” returned Tetha, “and made me the bearer 
of his approval and renewed blessing; 1 almost fancy he 
would have accompanied me, if his increased infirmities had 
not made me positively refuse the offer of his attendance. But 
to the point:—a packet was brought to the castle by a mes- 
senger, a few days since, who expected to have found you 
there ; from him I learned its contents, and having consulted 
with the Abbot, upon the steps necessary to be taken, I, 
at last, resolved to deliver it to you myself. My task is now 
performed,” so saying, she placed in his hand the roll that 
she drew from her bosom. Guthlac received it with sur- 
prise, and hastily perused its contents. Great, indeed, was 
his astonishment, and not till Gunilda had twice spoken was 
he able to make any reply to her enyuiry. Nobly as he 
had conducted himself, he was not aware that he had ren- 
dered himself particularly conspicuous; his fame, however, 
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had reached the Mercian Court, and Ceolred had now written 
to invite him to join the war in which he was engaged with 
Ina, King of the West Saxons. The most honorable pro- 
fessions of present esteem and fature patronage were made 
him, and his presence requested with as liitle delay as pos- 
sible. The king’s sanction was also given to his heading his 
own vassals, and to his assuming such military distinction 
as his merit entitled him to demand. Guthlac was for the 
present unable to make any comment upon what he read ; 
his eyes still rested on the scroll before him; but the bright 
and varying color that dyed his cheek was as just an indica- 
tion of his happiness, as it formed a striking contrast to the 
pallid hue which rested on the countenance of his mother and 
cousin, ** The Abbot,” said Tetha, “ prejudging your intentions, 
had given orders for the assembling .of such of your vassals 
as had not joined your ancle, and were able to bear arms, when 
Brithmer arrived in the expectation of meeting you at the 
castle. Upon him, therefore, devolved those arrangements 
which his better knowledge deemed necessary; and he bid 
me inform you, that he will meet you at the time and place 
he has appointed in the letter which I now give you from 
the good Abbot.” The delighted youth retarned his mother 
thanks in the most eloquent terms for the trouble she had 
taken, and having received the warm congratulations of his 
aunt, and the mute, but expressive, ones of his cousin, he 
pleaded the necessity of his leaving them a short time in 
order to acquaint his uncle with what had occurred. Eg- 
bert listened to his narration with evident emotion, and for 
some moments appeared buried in thought. ‘‘ Guthlac,” said 
he, at length, “If heartily rejoice in the bright prospects 
which are opened to you—much is undoubtedly owing to 
your own merit, but remember, that that merit, without my 
protection, might have been hid for ever. I make no claim, 
however, upon your gratitude; in prescrving my life, yow 
have returned with interest the services I have been ena- 
bled to shew you; henceforth, you will act for yourself, and 
friends will doubtless follow you; but let not the offers of 
new patrons make you forgetful: of what you owe to your 
old ones.”’ “Never!” cried Guthlac, energetically; “ my 
uncle and my uncle’s house will be as dear to me amidst 
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the most brilliant honors as at this moment.” ‘ Then let 
our interests be one,” returned Egbert, “ and let ‘us cement 
our union by the closest bonds of amity and affection.” 
“ Most gladly,” replied Guthlac; “but how can affection be 
more warmly cemented than it is already?” ‘ Hear me, 
Guthlac,” rejoined Egbert, ‘‘ my wishes are simply these——”’ 
At this moment, a party of Anglians approached them, and 
the conversation was concluded, to the evident chagrin of 


Egbert. 
( To be continued. ) 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. 


WuHueN Alexandria was taken by the Mahometans, Armus, 
their commander, found there Philoponus, whose conversa- 
tion highly pleased him, as Armus was a lover of letters and 
Philoponus a learned man. Ona certain day, Philoponus 
said to him, “‘ You have visited all the repositories or public 
warehouses in Alexandria, and you bave sealed up things of 
every sort that are found there, As to things that may be 
useful to you, I presume to say nothing, but as to things 
of no service to you, some of them perhaps, may be more 
suitable to me.” Armus said to him, ‘ And what is it you 
want?” “ The philosophical books” replied he, “ preserved in 
the royal libraries.” ‘ This,’’ said Armus, “ is a request upon 
which I cannot decide; you desire a thing where 1 can issue 
no orders till I have leave from Omar; the commander of 
the faithful.” Letters were accordingly written to Omar, in- 
forming him of what Philoponus had said, and an answer 
was returned by Omar to the following purport; “ As to 

‘ the books of which you have made mention, if there be 
contained in them what accords with the book of God, 
(meaning the Koran,) there is without them, in the book 
of God, all that is sufficient; but if there be any thing in 
them repugnant to that book, we in no respect want them; 
order them therefore to be all destroyed.” Armus, upon this, 
ordered them to be dispersed through the baths of Alex- 
andria, and to be there burnt in making the baths warm. 
After this manner, in the space of six months, they weye all 
consumed. Thus ended this noble library; and thus began, 
if it did not begin sooncr, the age of barbarity and ignorance, 
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SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. FH. 


CPP 


** Since the happiness of man must arise from living and acting agreeably 
to his nature, let us inquire of what particulars the nature of man is com. 
posed, and that will discover to as what fs requisiteto constitute his felicity.” 

Rev. R. Graves. 


Tere are few, if any, speculations in Natural History 
more interesting and important than such as may be deduced 
from comparative views of human nature, in different situa- 
tions, and under different circumstances, as connected with 
various degrees of moral and intellectual improvement. The 
virtues and the vices, the mental energies, and the produc- 
tions of art or indastry, to be found among the inhabitants 
of countries which have long enjoyed fhe advantages arising 
from social intercourse and mental cultivation, must be suf- 
ficiently obvious to an inhabitant of Britain. The peculiari- 
ties observable among those tribes of mankind still but little 
removed from a state of nature, are, of course, less familiarly 
known, and an account of them may enable the reader to 
form a correct jadgment of the value of those blessings arising 
from saperior civilization, which we enjoy in common with 
most of the Earopean nations. 

There was a period, doubtless, when the people dwelling 
in this island were literally savages, and even at the time 
Britain was first visited by the Romans under Julius Cesar, 
from whom we have the earliest authentic accounts of the 
inhabitants, we find that the progress they had made towards 
a state of civilization was not very far beyond that of the 
South Sea Islanders, when they were first visited by Euro- 
pean navigators. In the more remote parts of this island, 
among the Scottish Highlanders, the progress of cultivation 
was much slower than in the south. Pope Pins I1. better 
known as an author under the name of Aneas Sylvius, who 
visited Scotland in the fifteenth century, seems to have looked 
on the Borderers (lately introduced to the notice of the Eng- 
lish reader by the interesting narratives of Sir Walter Scott) 
as mere barbarians, when compared with the more polished 
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natives of his own cowntry, Maly. It will generally be found 
that those nations and tribes which have been secluded from 
intercourse with their neighbours, and have inhabited coun- 
tries which did not admit of the formation of populous cities 
aud the union of numerous societies, have ever advanced most 
slowly towards a state of civilization and political eminence. 
Man is undoubtedly. fitted by his general constitution to 
exist in every climate of the earth, Zimmermann, in his 
Geographical Zoolegy, observes, that the haman species is 
capable of bearing heat and cold from 200 degrees below 
Zero of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, to 130 above it. He seems 
to be inaccurate as to the degree of celd which the human 
constitution can support. The power of withstanding the ill 
effects of 'a very reduced temperatuse depend partly on the 
calm or agitated state of the atmosphere, Mr. Fisher, in his 
Account of the last Expedition to the Arotic Regions, says, 
‘‘ The thermometer this afternoon [February 14th, 1820] fell 
to 54 degrees below Zero; which is the greatest cold we 
have yet registered, or, indeed, that we have amy well au- 
thenticated account of any one else having registered. The 
weather at the time was perfectly calm, and although cer- 
tainly cold, it was so far from being intelerably so, that we 
walked about in the open air without any incenvenience, 
and without any additional clothing, more than we have 
been accustomed to wear throughout the Winter, I am of 
opinion, indeed, that a much greater degree of cold might 
be endured in calm weather without suffering any bad ef- 
fect from it; for the feeling does not appear by any means 
to be so sensible after the thermometer has fallen to between 
30 and 40 degrees below Zero.’’ As the point in the scale 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer termed Zero, whence the de- 
grecs of temperature are measured, is fixed 32 degrees be- 
low the freezing point of water, it follows that the degree 
of cold experienced during the Arctic voyage, was 86 below 
that at which water freezes. But a still lower degree of 
temperature than that observed by Mr. Fisher, appears to 
have been measured, and probably with accuracy, in Siberia. 
As to the capability of supporting heat, it has been proved 
by experience that human beings can live without inconve- 
nience, in an atmosphere heated to a higher temperature 
than any that occurs naturally even in the warmest climates 
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of the Torrid Zone. ‘This was shewn by the very curious 
experiments of the late Dr. George Fordyce, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Sir Charles Blagden, and other philosophers, in Lon- 
don, in 1775, in which they exposed themselves to the air 


of rooms artificially heated to various degress of temperatare 


as high as 211 of Fahrenheit, or only 1 degree short of the 
heat of boiling water. Dr. Dobson, of Liverpool, and some 
other gentlemen, then made similar experiments, which they 
carried yet further: one gentleman continuing ten minutes 
in an apartment heated to 224 degrees, that is 12 degrees 
above the boiling point of water. Indeed, the power of the 
human body to withstand injury from excessive heat must 
be yet greater than might be inferred from those trials, if 
we may place confidence in the observations of Du Hamel, 
and Tillet, two French philosophers, who made some expe- 
riments, the subjects of which were young women accustomed 
to attend the ovens used for baking provisions, and which 
being very large, they had occasion frequently in the course 
of their employment to go into them, and continue there 
some time. According to Tillet, these girls bore, for ten 
minutes, a temperatare which would have raised the mercury 


in Fahrenheit’s thermometer to 280 degrees, or 68 beyond the 


boiling point of water: so that it is much easier to say what 
degree of cold or heat the human body can, than what it 
cannot bear. 

The weight of the air, or rather the pressure of the at- 
mosphere as indicated by the barometer, is very different 
on mountains aud in vallies. The lightness of the air on the 
tops of lofty mountains sometimes produces considerable in- 
convenience. M. de Saussure, a Geneveve philosopher, who 
ascended Mont Blanc, the highest of the Alpine peaks, in 
August, 1787, to make some experiments on that elevated 
station, gives the following account of his situation and sen- 
sations :—“ We began our ascent to the third and last plain, 
and then turned to the left, in our way to the highest rock, 
which is on the east part of the summit. The ascent is 
here very steep, being bounded on each side by precipices. 
The surface of the snow was so hard and slippery, that our 
pioneers were obliged to hew out their footsteps with hatchets. 
Thus we were two hours in climbing a hill of about 530 
yards high. Having arrived at tunis last rock, we turned to 
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the westward, and climbed the last ascent, whose height is 
about 300 yards, and not so steep as the last. On this peak 
the atmosphere is so rare, that a man’s strength is exhausted 
with the least fatigue. When we came near the top, I could 
not walk fifteen or sixteen steps without stopping to take 
breath; and I frequently perceived myself so faint, that I 
was under the necessity of sitting down from time to time, 
and in proportion as I recovered my breath, I felt my strength 
renewed. All my companions experienced similar sensations, 
in proportion to their respective constitutions. We arrived 
at the summit of Mont Blane at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon.” From the observations which Saussure made on the 
top of this mountain, it appears that the mereury in the 
barometer stood at a little more than 17 inches, being not 
much more than half its usual height at the surface of the 
sea; so that the density of the atmosphere in which the in- 
habitants of level, or rather low, countries live, is nearly 
double that of the air which surrounded Saussure, and those 
who were with him. In consequence of the increased ex- 
ertion in breathing, the circulation of the blood became 
quickened, and’ the pressure on the surface of the body being 
reduced, the external blood-vessels swelled, and temporary 
fever occurred. 

More inconvenience, however, seems to have been felt in 
this ascent to the top of Mont Blanc, than has been expe- 
rienced by those who have reached some loftier peaks of the 
Cordillieras de los Andes, in South America, Itis, therefore, 
probable that the faintness and difficulty of breathing felt by 
Saussure was caused, not entirely by the rarity of the at- 
mosphere, but that the pressure of some deleterious gas 
contributed partly to incommode him and his company. 

Zimmermann, in general, states, that the human frame can 
support the pressure of columns of air, from 32,220lbs. the 
weight of the atmosphere pressing on the surlace of the body 
in low situations, to 1692lbs. the weight of the air which the 
same body would support on the top of the Andes: but it 
must be considered, that this statement is founded rather 
on mathematical calculation than on physical experiment, It 
may also be observed, that divers and miners occasionally 
stay in situations where the body is exposed to still greater 
VOL, XVI.—~—S. I. Zz 
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pressure than in the lowest vallies, without any permanent 
inconvenience. 

Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland, whose interesting journeys 
through various parts of America have at different times 
been published, travelled without suffering any important 
constitutional injury from the variations of temperature or 
pressure of the atmosphere, through the space of a thousand 
leagues, exposed to the extremities of temperature, from those 
which occur on the towering eminences of the Andes co- 
vered with perpetual snow, to those of the bottoms of the 
deep ravines, where the ‘thermometer stands night and day 
at from 73 to 98 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

We have seen in the case of M. de Saussure, that some 
kinds of vapours prove injurious to the human frame: but 
the possibility of man’s existence under even the most un- 
favorable climates has been ascertained by experience; and 
those kinds of air which are pernicious to our own species 
are in general not less so to other animals. Those pesti- 
lential breezes which sweep the sandy wastes of Arabia and 
Egypt, described by Bruce, Volney, and other later travel- 
lers, under the appellations of Simoon, Kamsin, or Winds 
of the Desert, are deleterious not only to living creatures, 
but also to plants. Those common beasts of burthen, ca- 
mels, are so sensible of the effects of this breeze, that, as 
Volney informs us, they bury their noses in the sand, and 
keep them there till the squall is over. 

It is, however, an acknowledged fact, that vegetable life 
is cherished by those vapours which are detrimental to the 
existence of man and similarly organized animals. This is 
the case in some of those islands in the East Indies, where 
the choicest spices come to the utmost perfection, and where 
the vegetable creation in general displays a flourishing lux- 
uriance, of which it would be no easy task to communicate 
a perfect idea to those who have never witnessed similar 
scenes» In many such situations, however, we may behold 
the triumph of human intellect over the physical obstacles 
which nature occasionally opposes to the progressive diffusion 
of our species. There are few if any spots on the face of 
the globe but what might be made habitable. The level 
fields of Holland afford an animating example of the triumph 
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of industry and skill over the difficulties presented by a 
country subject originally to all the inconveniences which 
fens, fogs, and inundations could produce. In other parts 
of Europe, as, for instance, in the Pontine Marshes, in the 
dominions of the Pope, the culpable indolence of the modern 
inhabitants, suffered a territory to become the seat of pesti- 
lence for want of draining, and other operations of agriculture. 
As man can exist in every climate, however peculiar may 
be its temperature, degree of atmospheric pressure, or of 
dryness or moisture, so he possesses a capability of subsist- 
ing on the various kinds of food afforded by different parts 
of the world. But this characteristic circumstance of the 
natural history of man will furnish curious facts and obser- 
vations sufficient to form the subject of a distinct enquiry. 
It may be concluded as an inference from what has been 
already stated, that though some situations may be better 
adapted for the developement of the intellectual faculties of 
the human species and the improvement of man as a social 
being, than others, there is yet scarcely any spot of earth 
but what might serve for the occasional or permanent resi- 
dence of mankind: and the very distinct characters displayed 
by people inhabiting the same country at different periods, 
demonstrate that physical causes have, by no means, a pa- 
ramount influence on the destiny of the human species. 





(To be continued- ) 


LAWYERS. 


Peter the Great being in Westminster Hall during term 
time, and seeing a number of persons passing to and from 
the courts of law, asked, who all those busy people were, 
and what they were about. Being told that they were law- 
yers, * Lawyers!” replied he, with great vivacity, “ why 1 
have but four in all my dominions, and I intend to hang 
two of them as soon as I get home.” 
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ESSAY, 


ACCOUNTING FOR THE EXISTENCE OF IRISH BULLS AND BLUNDERS, 








Wuen I was one evening, about ten days ago, a member 
of a large supper-party of gentlemen, there was produced 
by our entertainer, between the laying of the table-cloth and 
the serving up of the repast, a bundle of Irish newspapers of 
the year 1816; in one of which it was, among other subjects, 
narrated that a public dinner had been held at Dublin, in 
honor of the birth-day of a certain great personage, and that, 
among other toasts made use of on that occasion, the memory 
of a now far-famed nobleman had been given and drunk with 
three times three in solemn silence. 

This incongruous sentence of the Hibernian newsmonger was 
a fund of infinite merriment to the supper circle, and seemed 
to render every one more anxious than another to display the 
extent of his knowledge in the Bulls and Blunders of the 
kind-hearted country of Ireland.—A multitude were related 
which excited much laughter, and were well worthy of the 
highest attention and encomium; but as the enumeration of 
one half of them would do little less than occupy the whole 
pages of an ordinary duodecimo, I shall, for the present, deny 
myself the happiness of presenting them in a body to the 
peruser, and merely make a call upon his notice to the in- 
sertion of the three following: and these three, let me take 
the liberty of stating, I do not now select as possessing equal 
claims to novelty with many that were rehearsed, or as 
having never before this made their appearance in print, 
but only on account of their having been better authenti- 
cated, given birth to more joviality, and met with more ap- 
probation, when then told, and as having never failed to be 
crowned with the same success, in any assemblage where I 
have had the opportunity of hearing them take a place among 
pieces of entertainment similar to those of which I now write. 
They were all told by a jolly octogenarian, who wore a large 
frizzled perriwig, and a coat cut after the fashion of 1750, 
who sat nearly opposite me, and on whose face mirth, not_ 
withstanding the maltitade of his days, still hung forth in a 
conspicuous manner her ‘ruddy ensign.” He accompanied 
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his recitation with the appropriate emphasis, looks, and ges- 
tures; but about these, as it would be tedious to describe them 
in writing, I shall leave the reader to form his own con- 
jectures.. The first of the stories runs thus: 

‘“‘ An Irish physician being obliged to quit home during 
the absence of his maid-servant, left for her, in the key-hole 
of the door, acard ‘If any persons should, before I return, 
call at this house, wishing to see me on any affair of business, 
you may inform them that I may be found in the coffee-house 
at the sign of the Carriage and four horses. N. B. If you 
cannot read this, you may take it to Mr. O’Kean the grocer, 
and he will read it for you,’ ” 

The second, as it is still more ludicrous than the first, cave 
rise to a still greater flow of merriment; but notwithstanding 
all the proof that the old gentleman adduced in favor of its 
authenticity, there were some present who seemed to reckon 
it too curious to be any thing better than a jest.—When If 
consider, however, that it bears not less the air of truth than 
many which pass current without ever having their authen- 
ticity questioned, I am not certain but that the opinion ot 
these misbelievers may be none of the best founded.—The story 
is to this eflect— 

«¢ One of the sailors of a smack trading in general between 
Ireland and England, discovered once on his return howe to 
Ireland, that his house had been broken into and robbed 
during his absence, and that there were in the possession of 
one of the neighbours several articles which he knew he had 
left in it when he went his Mast voyage.—Anxious to get his 
goods restored, and punishment inflicted on his neighbours 
for the transgression, he sets off to his lawyer for the pur- 
pose of Warning what steps it would be most advisable to 
prosecute.—After stating his case with all the eloquence he 
was master of, the lawyer began to deliberate, and soon told 
him that the gaining or losing of his cause depended on his 
ability or inability to prove a single point. The sailor was 
eager to know what it was; and on requesting to be in- 
formed, was told that it was necessary he should be able to 
prove that he was alive at the time the robbery was com- 
mitted.—* That,’ said the sailor, ‘ will be impossible, for the 
whole of my comrades that were then with me in the voyage, 
sailed yesterday in their smack to the Continent, and wil not 
¥ 
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return for four or five months.’—‘ Then,’ said the lawyer, ‘ till 
such time as they return it is impossible for me to proceed 
with your cause,’ ”"— 

The third story is the recital of an advertisement which 
appeared posted up in several places in and about Fermoy.— 

“Run away, Bridget Cole, my wife.—She is a little neat 
tight body, and was last seen riding through Fermoy behind 
the parish priest. She can read and write well, is acquainted 
with all kinds of needle work, is lame in one limb, has lost 
one eye, lisps for want of a tooth, and is always talking 
about fairies.—As we was never married I will pay no debts 
that she does not contract. Whoever has found the same 
will please return her her afilicted husband, as she can 
be of no use to any but the owner. 

Signed “ Witiiam Cote.” 

The liability of the Lrish to commit blurders has long been 
proverbial.—Of these pieces of frailty almost every person 
who pretends to the character of a merry companion, is fur- 
nished with a copious collection.—They fill up the vacuum 
that, without their friendly aid, would occur in assemblies, 
even of the learned, and have frequently been known to be 
of indescribable service in breaking up the burdensome si- 
lence, which, from the pressure of too great weight of feeling, 
is so apt to take place at the meeting of inamoratoes.— 
They add a double strength to the humble beverage of the 
ecarman, and a double flavor to the burgundy of the courtier. 
They are, in short, a kind of wine to raise flat spirits, and a 
great portion of the life of almost every European society. 

This liability, as it forms a striking -trait in the national 
character of the Irish, is a subject well worthy of the in- 
vestigation of the greatest philosopher. By some its exist- 
ence has been supposed to proceed from a_ deficiency of 
education among the inhabitants of Ireland; and by others 
from that dislike to any kind of exertion of the mind, which 
moral and political history convinces us is so apt to prevail 
in all nations where the harvests rear such abundance of pro- 
vision as in that country, and where from such abundance, 
these provisions can be obtained at so trifling a value. 

These reasons however, will, upon an little enquiry, be 
found more specious than true.— 

As a refutation of the first it may be observed, that Ire- 
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land has produced, and at present contains, many men of 
learning and genius that would do honor to any nation; and 
that this liability has been found to exist among them as well 
as among the more ignorant: and as a refutation of the se- 
cond—‘ the produce of the harvests is profuse, and the arti- 
cles of provision can be obtained at a small price,’ the po- 
pulation of the country has, from a variety of concurring 
causes, been long placed in a situation very much the re- 
verse of that which induces an indulgence in the voluptu- 
ousness of sense; or which, in the eyes of even any of those 
who are, advocates for ease both of body and mind, on the 
attainment of a certain portion of external convenience and 
wealth, would seem to give authority for a state of dormi- 
tancy among the faculties of the intellect.—The true cause, 
is, in my opinion, to be met with in a source very diflerent 
from either. 

The climate of Ireland has always been of such peculiat 
excellence as to draw forth the encomiums of writers of 
every age. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, who attended King John in his expe- 
dition thither, affirms, “ That it is, of all other countries, the 
most temperate; that there, neither the scorching heats of 
Cancer drive men to the shades, nor the piercing cold of 
Capricorn, to the fire; that snow is unusual, and continues 
but for a short time; the mildness of the air so great, that 
there we feel the effects neither of infecting clouds nor pes- 
tilential vapours:” and in another place he says, ‘ That 
nature hath been more kind than usual to this kingdom of 
Zephyrus.”’ 

This opinion, together with those of Bede and Sir Jolin 
Davis, the last of whom, for several years, acted there in the 
capacity of Attorney-General, is confirmed by the writings and 
experience of the present generation. 

Now the influence of climate over the human body is well 
known:—too great heat and cold are alike prejudicial to it. 
The fury of a burning sun represses the growth of the frame 
of the East Indian, and the intensity of the cold of the frigid 
zone the growth of the Laplander. 

Now since both these extremities of heat and cold are alik« 
detrimental, it follows that a medium betwixt them must be 
the most beneficial 
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Ireland is such a medium.—It appears to me then, that 
this temperature of climate, and this pureness of air, under 
which neither the toad, the snake, nor any other venemous 
animal can generate, convey their influence to the inhabitants 
of that island, and bless them with that vigour of limb and 
that buoyancy of animal spirits for which they are so justly 
remarked as superior to other nations: That this too great 
buoyancy of the animal spirit produces in them a fiery and 
restless imagination: That their fiery and restless imagination 
induces a mode of thinking so rapid as to be sometimes im- 








patient to wait on the arranging hand of the cold faculty of 


judgment: And that therefore in the circumstance of the cli- 
mate of Ireland we must look for the origin of those Bulls and 
Blunders for which the Irish nation has from time imme- 
morial been proverbial. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


Tue greatest general of the present times, was one day 
in company, when a lady, who had studied craniology, was 
deciding upon the characters of all that applied to her, by 
examination of their skulls. This great man gaily presented 
his head for her inspection, demanding her opinion of his 
good or bad qualities. After a moment’s application of her 
band to that laurelled head, the fair craniologist declined 
answering him. He pressed his request, till she offered to 
whisper her judgment. This he refused, challenging her to 
say her worst. ‘“ Well, then,” she replied, “1 discover a 
remarkable deficiency in one organ, which T had expected 
to have found most developed.” ‘“ The organ of couraze, 
perhaps 7” “* Exactly so.” ‘* Your system is right,”’ was the 
frank and instant answer ; “I have no natural courage; aél 
I possess now “has been gained by determination, and pre- 
served by habit.” . 

This anecdote may be doubted, from its similarity to the 
well-known story of Socrates and the Physiognomist; it is 
nevertheless true, being recently related to the writer of this 
article, by a very near relation of the hero in question. 
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PORTRAITURES OF MODERN POETS. 


A 


No. > 


Tue Rev. R. C. MATURIN. 


THis gentleman made his essay:in the fields of literature 
in the capacity of a novel writer. Perhaps the principal 
feature. of our modern novels is, that there is nothing novel 
in them. Messrs. Fielding, Smollett, and Richardson, have 
usurped all the incidents of real life, (i. e. things that could 
happen) and Mrs. Ratcliffe, all the regions of imagination 
and tricks of romance, (i. e. things that never could happen); 
our modern novelists, therefore, make an admixture of the 
two qualities, and their novels consequently bear much of 
the air of romance, whilst their romances contain a little of 
the reality of a novel. Mr. Maturin’s novels are uniformly 
well written, but they are of that species that awakens no 
peculiar interest; they possess none of that attractive power 
that fixes us by our fireside in the elbow chair, notwithstand- 
ing the warning of the clock and the hoarse voice of the 
watchman—that incentive, that makes us forsake our rest 
till we have ascertained the fate of the fictitious hero. 

But we shall pass over his early novels, and proceed to 
his poetical productions. It does equal honor to the head 
and heart of Lord Byron, to mention, that through his lord- 
ship’s recommendation, the tragedy of Bertram was brought 
before the public. This tragedy its author had offered to 
Covent-garden theatre; it was returned to him unaccepted, 
and doubtless unread. It is upon this drama that Mr, M.’s 
fame principally rests. The critics of the day found fault 
with its deficiency of pathos: ‘ It causes no tears,” they 
exclaimed. “ True,” answered Mr. Maturin, “ but the sub- 
ject does not allow of it.” From both observation and reply 
we beg to dissent; and we should have a bad opinion of that 
critic’s understanding, or feeling, that could even peruse this 
poem unmoved; and speaking from personal observation, wo 
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may aflirm, that its effect, in representation, on numerous 
audiences in this particular has been unequivocal. Bertram 
is a mere common-place hero—Lord Byron’s Corsair in a 
dramatic form; and the same character has been the hero of 
romantic tales, for the last two hundred years. Imogine has 
no feature of originality; and the other characters (excepting 
the Prior) are mere theatrical makeweights. Objections have 
been urged against the moral tendency of this play, and we 
must say unjustly. Bertram is guilty, and pays the forfeit of 
his turpitude by death; that death, it is true, is by his own 
hand, but he has suffered a greater pang in the immolation 
of Imogine, the instrument and victim of his guilt : perhaps 
a more appalling picture of the self-punishment of inconti- 
nency is not to be found—What bitter self-reproach is con- 
tained in the speech of Imogine, commencing— 





I was the honor’d wife of Aldobrand, 
I am the scorned minion of a ruffian! 


Mr. Maturin’s greatest failing is repeating himself. We are 
aware that many writers stand in the same situation; and 
indeed, when a writer has produced one popular work, he 
is apt to imagine that he can no way secure a continuance 
of public support so effectually as by treading in his former 
footsteps. Bertram commences with a storm, so does Fre- 
dolpho. Imogine tells her tale to her domestic, and Fre- 
dolpho discovers his guilt to his daughters, in precisely the 
same manner, &c. &c. 

‘“* Bertram’”’ was evidently written for the theatre, not the 
closet; a storm and a shipwreck are good things for repre- 
sentation, and there is no lack of bustle throughout; but as 
we have nothing to do with this department, we shall pro- 
ceed to the poetry; the first speech of Imogine is extremely 
beautiful, and the way she unfolds her history by no means 
unnatural, but it is too lengthy. The following scene, is 
perhaps, the best in the play. Bertram, seems to have been 
the author’s chief care; and this scene is full of exquisite 
poetry and dramatic interest. 


Prior. 
Most wretched man, 
What art thou? Speak, 
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BERTRAM. 


Thou sayest I am a wretch, 
And thou sayest true; these weeds do witness it— 
These wave-worn weeds—these bare and bruised limbs. 
What wouldst thou more? I shrink not from the question. 
I ama wretch, and proud of wretchedness ; 
’Tis the sole earthly thing that cleaves to me. 


e ° » * . * ° 


BERTRAM. 
lowly men do oft remember those 
In chang’d estate, whom equals have forgotten ; 
A passing beggar hath remembered me 
When with strange eyes my kinsman looked on me. 


Nothing can be more impressive than the sudden burst of 
uncontrollable hatred contained in the following lines: 


BERTRAM. 

Oh! that I could but mate him in his might, 
Oh! that we were on the dark wave together, 
With but one plank between us and destruction, 
That I might grasp him in these desperate arms, 


And plunge with him amid the weltering billows. 
+ * . * * * . 


If we measured our quotations by their excellence we should 
take the whole of the speech from which we make the following 
beautiful extract. 

IMOGINE. 
. Bertram, Bertram, 
How sweet it is to tell the listening night 
The name beloved —it is a spell of power, 
To wake the buried slumbers of the heart, 
Where memory lingers o’er the grave of passion 
Watching its tranced sleep! 





The mode of meeting between Imogine and Bertram is un- 
natural; effect was evidently the thing studied; ‘it contains, 
however, some beautiful poetry, and refutes in itself the silly 
observation of the diurnal critics;—the whole scene is highly 
pathetic; and the deep “ withering despair” of Bertram is 
finely contrasted with the drooping melancholy of Imogine, 
Let those who rail at modern tragedies peruse the following 
lines, and if prejudice does not surmount judgment, they 
will probably cease to prate about deterioration.— 
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BERTRAM. 

The wretched have no country: that dear name 
Comprises home, kind kindred, fostering friends, 
Protecting laws, all that binds man to man; 

But none of these are mine: I have no country; 
And for my race, the last dread trump shall wake 
The sheeted relics of mine ancestry, 

‘Ere trump of herald to the armed lists 

In the bright blazon of their stainless coat, 

Calls their lost ohild again. 


A curious instance of self-repetition occurs in this scene.— 
Imogine, says in her soliloguy— 
The thoughts of other days are rushing on me. (page 23.) 


and immediately afterwards she says of Bertram— 


There is an awful thrilling in his voice, 
The soul ef other days come rushing in them. (page 26.) 


Can the throes of guilt be depicted with more horrible force 
than in these lines ?— 
IMOGINE. 
Oh! that a mountain's weight were cast on me, 
Oh! that the wide wild ocean heaved o'er me, 
Oh! that I could into the earthy centre 
Sink and be nothing. 

Imogine’s subsequent suspicion of Clotilda’s knowledge of 
her guilt, and indeed of every one who gazes on ber, is natural 
and impressive. We shall trust ourselves with no more ex- 
tracts from this play, which, excepting those of the immortal 
bard and Otway, (the “* prince of pathos,”) can bear compe- 
tition with any tragedy in the English tragedy; and as to those 
of the present day, it stands alone like a solitary gem, sur- 
rounded by the dark clay and lumps of deceptive gems in 
an impoverished mine, 

‘* Manuel” contains more theatrical trick ; every aet termi- 
nates with what is termed a picture, on which the scene closes; 
this is sacrificing nature. It opens with a hymn, of which the 
first four lines will be deemed a sufficient specimen— 

City delivered from the sword, 
Arise, and call upon the Lord! 

Lift up in praise thy midnight voice, 
Rejoice, thou rescued city, rejoice. 
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The first scene is tedious, but the entré of De Zelos re- 
deems it. These lines breathe the spirit of proud-hearted 
poverty :— 





De ZEtLos. 

I have come forth, not that I love the light, 
But that the broad beams of the laughing sun, 
Which seem to mock the wretchedness they shine ou, 
Are yet less hateful than its sight at home. 
The bed, not formed for rest; the untrimmed hearth, 
Where fire ne’er glows ; the walls undecked by hanging, 
Save, what the spider weaves; the heedless lacquey, 
Whose muttering service, half a threat, half insult, 
‘The needy master dares not hear—- 
* * . * * » 7 
How desolate the poor man’s path is left! 
Oh! where's the spectre like grim poverty, 
Whose withering shade at height of noon can scare 
The populous street, making its way a desart, 
And leave the gaunt and lonely form to watch 
The echo of his own sad steps ! 


Where Manuel accuses De Zelos of the murder of his son, 
in the third act, there is some powerful poetry; these lines too 
are excellent— 


MANUEL, 
His eye is speaking, though his writhed lip, 
Struggles, for art’s damn’d language looks not on liim. 
If we were in a desart, thou'dst speak true. [To Zelos. 


The managers of the theatres, in curtailing this play for 
representation, omitted a fine scene that closed the second 
act: “excellent critics!” This play was not very successful, 
for two reasons—Mr. Rae played so excellently, Kean so in- 
differently ; the success of the former awakened the petty 
tyranny of the latter; who, after a few nights, threw up the 
character, compromizing the interests and fame of the author 
(for by their success on the stage the majority judge the 
merits of plays) for the gratification of a malicious motive, 
or at least, of a detestable vanity. 

“ Fredolpho” was a failure of a different kind. Mr. Maturin’s 
chief aim seems to have been on “ horror’s head, horrors to 
accumulate.” Fredolpho, Wallenburgh, and Berthold, are 
VOL. XVIL.—S, I. Aa 
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all villains; in the latter character, itis true, there is some 
originality, but he is a creature of imagination, who, for the 
honor of human nature, we must suppose never existed, 
There is much good writing in this play; but a continual 
effort at the forcible, spoils the general effect. The managers, 
in using their pruning-knives, have omitted some of the 
most poetical passages; but this is customary—an instance 
occurs in these lines— 

Her cold hands twined in mine; her marble lip, 

Like that o’er which no breath of life e’er thrilled ; 

The stony fixture of the unpleading eye, 

When hope’s last light is quench’d. 

This play is upon the whole the hasty effort of a great 
writer; and did its author think proper to re-write the last act, 
and a little new-model the former ones, it might be made an 
effective drama, though not a perfect tragedy. 

The poem called “ The Universe” was published in the year 
i821, and never perhaps did any publication of a popular 
writer excite less interest. This is the more extraordinary, 
as it was the production of one, who had been immediately 
before, the talk of the town, and his talents and his cloth both 
fitted him for writing upon such a subject; the only reason 
that can be assigned is, that it is a volume that excites no 
interest; a string of reflections and observations, however truc 
or poetical, do not attract general readers; to the contem- 
plative mind they are inyaluable, but— 

* contemplation’s 
Fled the nation.” 

There are a few expressions in this poem that do not exactly 
accord with our notions of postic excellence; for instance, 
he speaks of Heaven as ‘‘ the august metropolis,” 
little man e *” “struck with awe” ‘at his own 
bulk diminutive.’ Here the first term forms a curious anti- 
thesis to the last. But a few pages onwards he makes an 
amusing use of this adjective, and ‘shews something like the 
lrish propensity for bulls in this expression— 








$ 


He holds his rational bulk of nothingness. 


These trivial errors are amply compensated by the beauties 
that surround them, There is much happiness of expression 
in the following— 
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the trees, 
And flow’rets of the vernal tempered zone, 


Brief pensioners of spring— 
* * * * * * * . ~ 











Who guards the seaman’s foundering bark—nor less 
His home of innocent loved-ones far away! 
The dread protector— 


Surely a clergyman and an enlightened scholar might have 
found a more appropriate term for the dispensator of all good; 
it is thas he frequently mars the beauty of a passage by an 
uncouth expression—perhaps noon never had this designation 
before— 

The bright blue day. 


He rises to his own height of excellence however in the de- 
scription of the destruction of the city of Pompeii. 
How sunk the tender maid 
Then silent in the chill and stiffening clasp, 

Of her dead lover! Echo had not ceased 

To catch love's inarticulate extacies, 

Strained in a first embrace—for ever, then, 

Fix’d statue-like in Death’s tremendous arms ; 

A hideous contrast! One fell moment stilled 
Lovers and foes alike; workers of good 

And guilty wretches ; 

* + * + * * * * mY 





There are exulting revellers who shall weep 
For what delights them; mourners who might laugh, 
Did they but know the folly of their grief, 

Or know the event. 


We have far more inclination to make, than room to admit 
of, extracts; but that our readers may know something of this 
neglected poem, we shall indulge in two more selections from 
his observations and reflections. 

Such is the tenor of the unquiet soul, 
Seeking felicity from things remote, 


Whose distance gives them brightness, 
* . * * * * + » 


as a bird that beats its little breast 
Against its prison-bars, and pining hears 
The wild song of some woodland throat afar, 
High warbling and most sweet! for oh! it tells 
Of woods, the fresh green maze of liberty, 
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Where once it fluttered gay, and loudly sung 
As any warbler there! so fares the sonl 

Of clear and lofty views, when circumscribed 
By the world’s bondage. 


The system of identifying an author with his hero, so much 
the fashion of the present day, has been very injurious to 
Mr. Maturin. Some people could not suppose the author of 
Fredolpho and Meimoth, capable of producing a poem so 
purely mental and unearthly as the one before us. Apropos, 
of Melmoth the Wanderer, a great outcry has been made 
against our author on this score; perhaps he has gone a little 
too far, but to represent the characters he has drawn truly, 
it was necessary they should act and speak (begging the 
Quarterly’s pardon,) just as he has made them do. The ro- 
mance in question is powerfully written, and, though a little 
indebted to “ The Monk” for its existence, wiil most probably 
far outlive it. 

Mr. Maturin has not scrupled to tell the public that he 
writes for money, and pleads his necessities in extenuation; 
we admit the plea, but lament it, because he has not yet 
done himself or the public justice; and though he has out- 


stepped his contemporaries, we look forward to greater doings. 
The stage wants such a writer; and a finished tragedy from 
his pen might do more towards a reform in these matters 
than any thing else we are aware of; but do not let him 
dramatise his horror-creating Melmoth, or give us a second 
edition of the butchery of Fredolpho. 


LITERARY ANECDOTE. 


Tue English author most frequently quoted was a person 
who could neither read nor write; this was the celebrated 
Joe Millar. Being a comedian by profession, he found his 
inability to read a very serious disadvantage; and particularly 
so, when there was nobody at hand to read his parts to him. 
To get rid of the difficulties which he often found on such 
occasions he took a wife, not, as he confessed, for love, but 
merely to make sure of a reader. Thus was a great author 
compelled to resign his liberty because he never learnt his 
letters. 
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POETRY, 
HOW AFFECTED BY GENIUS AND ART. 


(Continued from page 151.) 


erreeer 


Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem 
Vates? Quid orat, de patera novem 
Fundens tiqgaorem. Horativs, Lis. I, Ove 31. 


When at Apollo’s hallow’d shrine, 

The poet hails the power divine, 

And here his first libation poars, 

What is the blessing he implores? FRANCIS. 





CoNnSIDERABLE difficulty presented itself to our minds as 
to the necessary illustrations for this part of the subject; as, 
on the one hand, but very few readers could enjoy the quo- 
tations in the original language, and, on the other, we feared 
to incur the undivided opprobrium of translating the passages 
which we might select, Fortunately, however, a work* lately 
published has most effectually removed our fears, and from this 
we hope to extract such passages as will place the poetical 
genius of Germany in a more favorable situation than it 
has hitherto enjoyed. At the same time, it is but just to 
remark, that a translation, however true and spirited, can- 
not convey the exact idiom of the original, more especially 
in poetry, where the vessification is changed: this observa- 
tion is offered to guard the reader against ahy error in me- 
tre, which must rest solely on the translator; we, therefore, 
beg attention to the ideas. 

We have, in a former number, (September, p. 151) pre- 
mised, by stating, that the wild and unrestrained manners 
of the Germans greatly pervades their poetical writings, in 
which passages pre-eminently sublime and beautiful crowd 
upon the mind. Biirger’s ‘“ Leonora” is well known in this 
country ; various opinions have bees entertained both as to 
its tendency and talent. By some it has been stigmatized; 
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* Specimens of the German Lyric Poets; consisting of Transla- 
tions in Verse, from the Works of Birger, Goethe, Klopstock, Schil- 
ler, &c. London. 8vo, Beosey and Sons, 16v2. 
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by others extolled as a masterpiece ; this point remains for 
others to decide who are more competent than ourselves to 
criticize. The following extracts from ‘‘ The Maid I Mean,” 
show that Biirger was a poet of a superior cast, p. 4.— 


““ Who gave to this celestial fair 
Such ’witching breathings of sweet air ? 
*Twas He, the great, the mighty Lord, 
Who tunes the spheres’ sublime accord : 
He gave to this celestial fair 
Such ’witching breathings of sweet air. 


“ And who, to make complete the whole, 
Breath’d into clay this angel-soul? 
To whom the glory, but to Him 
Whose breath’s the soul of Seraphim: 
"Twas He, to make complete the whole, 
Breath’d into clay this angel-soul.” 


“ Great Artist, hail! whose touch divine 
Could thus creation’s choice combine— 
And yet, if all this world of charms 
Were destin’d for another’s arms, 

I would I never had been born, 
Nor seen the maid, her loss to mourn.” 


How exquisitely tender and delicate is the following verse 
from Gotter, p. 30:— 


“ Ah! how sweetly love 
Steals the soul away ! 
Light our labors prove 
| @ While it gilds the day. 
Duty grows a charm, 
Smooth life’s rugged way ; 
Love’s kind beams can warm 
Winter’s chillest day. 
Ah! how sweetly love 
Steals the soul away !” 


If pure and genuine feeling be a desideratum, take the 
following specimen from Holty, p. 45:— 


FORTITUDE. 
«Let truth and spotless faith be thine, 
Till life’s vain pageants close ; 
And still at virtue'’s sacred shrine, 
Be breath’d thy ardent vows, 
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“ Our pilgrim path with flow’rs shall bloom, 
And sunshine glad the day ; 
While undismay’d we eye the tomb, 
And smile at life’s decay. 







* Content, serene, thy steps shall guide ; 
Fair maid of mien divine ! 
And sweet shail taste the crystal tide, 
As cup of rosy wine. 








“ The slave to guilt still quakes with fear, 
Though Syren charms invite ; 
No joy his languid day shall cheer, 
No soft repose his night. 







“ Tn vain shall Spring revive the plain, 
And glad the vocal grove; 

The breast, where baser passions reign, 

No vernal raptures move. 







“ He shudders at the whisp’ring breeze, 
Appall’d with guilt and fear! 

In vain the dream of life shall cease— 

His terrors end not there! 






“ © then, let truth and faith be thine, 
Till life’s vain prospects fade; 
And still at Virtue’s sacred shrine, 
Thy ardent vows be paid, 


“ So shall the friends we leave below, 
Bedew with tears our tomb ; 
And round the freshest sod shall grow, 
And choicest flow’rs shall bloom !” 













We have been tempted to give this at length, not on ac- 
count of the versification, for surely such psalmsody metre 
never yet disguised beautiful and moral ideas. It is scarcely 
necessary to apologize for the length or frequency of quo- 
tations, as our present object is rather to preserve the more 
suitable and beautiful passages, than to offer comments of 
our own, although the latter will necessarily occur, resem- 
bling, we fear, weeds in a bed of flowers. Jacobi shall de- 
clare his merits, and we doubt not but that our fair readers 
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will judge favorably from these short, but affecting lines, 
p- 45:— 


‘* Say, where ’bides the village maid, 
Late yon cot adorning ; 
Oft I’ve met her in the glade, 
Fair and fresh as morning. 


Swain, how short is beauty’s bloom! 
Seek her in her grassy tomb: 


“ Whither roves the tunefal swain, 
Who of rural pleaures, 
Rose and violet, rill and plain, 
Sung in deftest measures? 


Maiden, swift life’s vision flies, 
Death has clos’d the poet’s eyes!” 


However admiration may arise at the jovial feelings of 
Kleist, yet we cannot but confesss our scepticism of the 
following dithyrambic, p. 51:— 


“ Haste, the joys of life to share, 
Seize the moments as they fly; 
Soon shall close the scene so fait 
Soon we droop, and fade, and die! 


“ Laugh at physic’s pert pretence, 
Shun the water-drinking train; 
Wine that soothes the soul’s offence, 
Soothes alike the body’s pain! 


“ Wine, the balm kind nature pours, 
Rosy health and bloom supplies ; 
Crown the bowl with fairest flow’rs; 

Drink—delight at bottom lies! 


“ Now his rites let Bacchus claim, 

Let his fragrant altars burn; 
Soon shall love his breast inflame ; 
Love shall triumph in his turn!” 


How powerful a contrast, compared with an extract from 
Sander’s ‘* Death’s Cradle Song,” p. 78 :— 


“ On earth is fair virtue unsought and ankhown, 
And heartfelt enjoyment from mortals is flowa; 
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There hope will deceive thee, and love will betray, 
And torture thy bosom by night and by day ; 
While here smiles an angel, kind Death is his name, 
And brightens thy dream! 


“Come, then, weary pilgrim, nor startle with dread ; 
My pillow is downy, and warm is my bed ; 
I'll bear thy hard burden, thy griefs will I share, 
And lull thee to slumber, and still thy despair ; 
Ah! come, and while Death thus invites to repose, 
Forget all thy woes !” 


It is unnecessary to swell our pages with lengthened quo- 
tations ; the reader will have perceived already that we have 
fully substantiated our remarks, although the more beautiful 
and powerful efforts of Germany’s poetical genius have es- 
caped the translator’s notice, and, consequently, are without 
the pale of our present enquiry. It may be asked, why have 
we neglected to illustrate our observations with the writings 
of Goethe and Schiller*, we reply, that in the work before 
us, there are not any productions worthy of these great 
writers. Either the examples given have suffered miserably 
from the translator, or were composed in the age of infancy 
or dotage; perhaps both. One word more on this point, now 
we are upon the subject of the translation. We are aware 
that to many readers our quotations will sound and appear 
discordant ; we must entreat them to suspend their judgment, 
and recollect that this originates in English rhymes, and 
English translations: as we before observed, the ideas are 
the points upon which we insist to substantiate our position, 
and we think we have not failed in the attempt. We have, 
however, already exceeded‘ our bounds, and conclude with 
an exquisite compositien, entitled “‘ A Warning,” from Mat- 
thison, p. 62:— 


“ Have ye not seen, in silent Summer’s night, 
The moon through groves of shadowy cypress peep, 
Whilst all around quiescent Nature sank 
In awful slumber, and scarce seem’d to breathe, 

And each heart melted in sweet melancholy ? 





* We’hope ere long, through the kindness of a friend, to add a 
flower to the Apollonian Wreath, in the shape of several original 
translations from Goethe apd Schiller. 
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Saw ye not from Geneva’s lake, the head 
Of Mont-Blane glow in ev’ning’s golden beam ? 
Have ye not seen, from rugged rocks, the Rhire, 
Like ever thund’ring tempests, cast himself 
In highly tow’ring foamy billows down ? 
Saw ye not the ecean, by the storm provok’d, 
With untam’d fury, now toward high heav’n 
Hurl shatter’d fleets, now downwards to the dark 
Deeps rush, and thund’ring heave himself again, 
And highly surging, dash against the shore, 
Deform, with crags, the pale and batter’d corse ?— 
If ye have scen all this—then, I conjure you, 
Ye Poetasters, by the Charities 
And Muses, by old Homer’s sacred spirit, 
By Oberon’s and Ydris’ magic world, 
And by those heights where Klopstock’s genius 
First hover’d,—by the music of the harps 
Of Fingal’s bards,—by Petrarch’s hallow’d fount, 
And by the laurel shading Maro’s grave, 
By that fam’d Paradise of fairy-land, 
Where, though a hero, once Rinaldo fell,— 
By Milton’s ‘ holy light,’—by the dim veil 
Thrown over Dante’s Night-piece,—by the death 
Of Ugolino,—Hamlet’s agony, 
‘To be, or not to be’—by the o’erflow 
OF grief paternal at Narcissa’s tomb,— 
By Gesner’s pastoral landscape, and by all 
That’s holy to the poet,—I conjure yon, 
Profane not in your speech, nor 'n your song, 
The most religious shrine of godly Nature, 
By empty foam of words, and idle rant, 
By false and forced sensibility ; 
For know, she doth disdain the rhyming tribe, 
Who bring her this Cain’s sacrifice, and calls 
Loud on the storm of time to scourge away 
Th’ unwholesome vapours, her abomination.” 








Next month, we propose commencing, iti continuation of 
this subject, an analytical enquiry of the English poets, from 
the days of Chaucer, Gower, and Spencer, down to this de- 
generate time. For the present, we must, although reluctantly, 
say—farewell. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRAVELLING IN MOLDAVIA. 


THE mode of travelling in Moldavia, extracted from Baron 
de Tott’s Memoirs, is very extraordinary. In the pursuit of 
my journey,” says the baron, “‘a mickmander, that is a 
person appointed to conduct me through the country, came 
to me, and concerted with me the proper means to be taken 
for getting on upon the road. This settled, he left me to 
get his orders signed by the Pacha, or governor of Kotchin, 
and to prepare the horses for our journey. But notwith- 
standing the alacrity with which they worked to collect 
them, we could not set out till very late the next day, and 
in spite of the blows bestowed on the unfortanate pustillions 
by my mickmander, they went no faster. We might have 
cone farther that day, however, had not Ali Aga (that was 
the name of my conductor) made us stop a league short of 
the Prath, in order to have time te prepare for the cross- 
ing of that river, for which purpose he brovght us to a to- 
lerably good village, the miserable inhabitants of which were 
obliged to bring us provisions. A family soon turned out 
of doors, made room for us, and two sheep killed, roasted, 
and eaten, and not paid for, added to a few necessary blows, 
began to put me a little out of humor with my guide, who 
set of in the evening to prepare every thing for the con- 
veyance of my carriage over the Fruth. I took the oppor- 
tunity of lis absence to reward the poor wretches for the 
provisions they had supplied me with; and when they went 
to rest, I got into my carriage, and slept till we were near 
the river. On my arrival there, I perceived my conductor 
on horsebaek, flogging a troop of peasanis he was in the 
midst of; he gave me to understand, that we were not far 
from the river, though we were not sensible of its proximity 
from the steepness of its banks. The Pruth separates the 
Pachalick of Kotchin from Moldavia. Ali Aga had swam 
over the night before, and got together, by dint of his whip, 
near three hundred of the neighboring Moldavians, and had 
employed them the whole night in forming with the trunks 
of trees an ill-contrived raft, on which he had repassed to 
our side of the river: but all that did not satisfy me of its 
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solidity. I- prepared myself, however, to sacrifice my car- 
riage and every thing upon it: I secured only my pocket-book 
and papers, fully determined not to expose myself to so evi- 
dent a personal danger; nor would [| suffer my own attend- 
ants to go over till I had seen the carriage conveyed over 
in safety. My conductor proudly exulting at having accom- 
plished so wonderful a work, pressed me to go into the 
carriage. ‘“‘ How,” said I, vexed at his absurdity, “ will you 
contrive to get it down to the river? How will you after- 
wards contrive to keep it upon your paltry raft, which is 
scarce large enough for it, and must infallibly sink under 
its weight?” “ How?” said he,: ‘‘ why with these two in- 
struments,” shewing me his whip, and upwards of two hun- 
dred sturdy peasants he had brought from the other side. 
‘¢ Don’t be uneasy; I would make them bear the universe 
on their shoulders; and if the raft should sink, these fellows 
can all swim; they shall keep it up, and if you lose the 
value of a pin, they shall every one of them be hanged.” 
I would not, however, go the first time, but sent my car- 
riage before me. The signal for the workmen to begin was 
then given, by pronouncing the name of God, followed by 
several smacks of my conductor’s whip. They undid the 
traces of the carriage, and carried it in their arms to the 
brink of the precipice, where they had formed with their 
pickaxes a rough sort of shelving to facilitate its descent; 
but it was not without shuddering that I saw them on the 
point of being crushed by the weight of my coach, which 
they got down, however, on the raft, and which with the 
utmost difficulty, some wading, some swimming, they got 
to the other side, where it was drawn up upon the bank by 
buffaloes. I soon followed myself, with my people; and hav- 
ing given my workmen about six or seven guineas English, 
I found my conductor suffered me to proceed alone, and 
staid behind to get a share of the money. An hour after 
he made his appearance, and went on to prepare breakfast 
at three league from the Prath, where we came up with him 
whilst he was collecting provisions with the same instrument 
with which he had constructed the raft. 

Except the too frequent use of his whip, Ali Aga ap- 
peared to be a good-humored fellow, and on my remon- 
strating on the cruelty of treating the people with that de, 
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gree of severity, he assured me, that we should get no accom- 
modation without. ‘“ Nothing,” said he, ‘* will do with them 
but blows.” I desired to try the effect of good words and 
rewards; he opposed it strongly, said he was ordered to 
defray my expences every where; that those rascally infidels 
were rich enough to bear the heaviest charges; that pro- 
vided they were beaten, they were content; and as the Mol- 
davians required beating, he was determined they should 
have enough of it. 

This did not satisfy me; I insisted on trying the different 
method, and he at last acquiesced. When he came to the 
place where we were to sup, 1 enquired for the Primate, 
that is the Mayor of the town, told him our situation, and 
begged him to provide us with a sheep, worth half-a-crown, 
and some bread; and laying down about two guineas and 
a half, bade him keep the rest to drink my health, I spoke 
to him in Turkish and in Greek, but he gave me to learn 
that he did not understand me, and made signs to express 
that the people in that village were starving, and that J 
could not be supplied with what 1 wanted, ‘“ You see, 
Ali,” says I, addressing myself to my guide, “ your blows 
here would have been ineffectual, for these poor creatures 
have nothing; we must make shift till we get to the next 
town.” Ali Aga then desired he might proceed in his old 
way, and he would answer for it that we should have every 
thing we wished for. I consented. He applied to the Pri- 
mate, first tapping him on the shoulder in a friendly way, 
and then told him what provisions he wanted. The Primate 
gave him no answer, but by signs said he did not under- 
stand him. At this Ali Aga knocked him down, and when 
down kicked him, This brought him to his understanding, 
and after a further beating, he ordered him to bring imme- 
diately two sheep, twelve chickens, twelve pigeons, fifty pounds 
of bread, eleven pounds of butter, some salt, pepper, cinna- 
mon, lemons, wine, salad, and good olive-oil, and all in great 
plenty, and then horsewhipped him til! he ran off. In about 
a quarter of an hour, the Primate, assisted by three of his 
countrymen, brought all the provisions we wished. After 
this example it was imposible to deny the efficacy of Ali’s 
receipt, but it was insufficient to cure me of my obstinate hu, 
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manity. In fact, unaccountable as it may appear, I was 
evidently wrong, and I was compelled, though reluctantly, 
to leave to my guide the care of supplying me with pro- 
visions in future, without disputing with him about the 
means. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


DANGEROUS, ERRORS. A Tale. pp. 254. 6s. bds. 1822. 


THe perusal of this little volame has afforded us exquisite 
amusement, and at the same time bas interested itself in our 
most cordial approbation, as replete with good sense, chaste 
sentiment, and excellent morals. Sound instruction is here 
conveyed in the most pleasing manner. The gravest lessons of 
wisdom are rendered really attractive—and the mind is in- 
duced to love the monitor which otherwise it might only 
dread; and readily to welcome those admonitions, which when 
accompanied with the forbidding austerity of a:less skilfal or 
less benign teacher, are at once irksome and fruitless. A 
better work of the kind is seldom published. The great 
standard by which it is influenced, relative both to subject 
and to style, is evidently—truth. And at a period when so 
many productions of an immoral tendency, yet attired in the 
specious garb of assumed excellence issue from the press, whe- 
ther of superior sense or liberalized sanctity, this volame is en- 
titled to consideration in every family circle, as condacive to 
those moral interests ever essential to the happiness of do- 
mestic and relative life, and which so often share a parent’s 
solicitade. We. shall not say too much, and confessedly be 
deemed a great deal, when we say, that the book is so truly 
free from every shadow of impropriety, and so perfectly in 
accordance with the most. virtaous of principles, that it may 
be safely “placed in tthe hands of the young and inex- 
perienced female.” Such indeed, is the avowal of its author, 
and we cheerfully acquiesce in his view of the subject ; but, 
we think he might have spared any expression of doubt with 
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regard to its character for amusement, This, however, we 
attribute to that unassuming modesty which is the moral 
companion of an ingenuous mind. It appears to us that these 
pages cannot fail to afford amusement for an unemployed 
hour. And we give full credit to the anthor’s assurance, that, 
“they will not amuse the fancy at the expence of truth, 
warm the imagination at the expense of purity, nor delude 
the judgment by false representation.” 

The events of this tale prove, that happiness cannot be 
obtained if in the pursuit feeling is outraged or duty for- 
saken. It paints the dangers to which a want of mature 
deliberation, or of jast and well-directed motives, will lead ; 
and these failings, which, too often, not only betray the youth- 
ful mind to infelicity and wretchedness, bat obscure the many 
amiable qualities which otherwise would adorn it. 

Two or three extracts may convey to our readers some 
idea of the variety, both amusing aud pathetic, contained in 
this very instructive volume. Blanche and Julia, two inter- 
esting young ladies, the daughters of Lord Zavenier, are ap- 
prised ,by a letter from their noble parent of his intention 
shortly to introduce them into public life. 

‘“‘ Julia closed the letter with a deep sigh. 

‘¢ “Good heavens, Julia!’ exclaimed her sister, in a tone of 
astonishment, ‘ what can you sigh for, while I am half wild 
with delight? You--why, I declare you are im tears! is it 
possible?’ 

“ Julia passed her hand across her eyes—‘ Why are you 
so delighted” 

‘“**¢ How dull you must be to ask ‘such a question; have you 
not papa’s letter?’—* Yes.’ 

“* Are we not going to town to be presented?’—‘ Yes.’ 

“ Blanche paused, half angry at her sister’s indifference. 
‘ Well Julia,’ she continued, ‘if you don’t think that cause 
for delight, you are the strangest creature breathing, Only 
imagine, dear Julia,’ her animation increasing as she spoke— 
‘how happy we shail be! every day will bring some new 
amusement, some fresh pleasure; and papa is so generous, 
our dresses and jewels will be the most splendid imaginable. 
How can you be so indifferent? we shall bein the centre of 
fashion and splendour; envied, followed, and admired, no 
doabt,’ 
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** No doubt,’ returned Julia, with the same calm indifferent 
air; ‘ and if admiration, and splendour, and amusements, can 
give happiness, it will be ours: but for my part, I think this 
journey will diminish, rather than increase, our enjoyments ; 
even papa, in his letter, expresses his doubts. Indeed, dear 
Blanche, I think we shall never be so happy as we are here.’ 

*« * Nonsense!’ cried Blanche, pettishly; ‘I see you know 
nothing at all of the matter,’ forgetting that her own in- 
formation on the subject could not exceed her sister’s. 

“* Very true,’ returned Julia, ‘I am as inexperienced as 
yourself!” 

“* Julia took the arm of her sister, and they entered the 
house.—Julia seated herself at the window and began to read, 
while her sister tried to practise a harp lesson; but her 
thoughts were too much engaged, and after rattling over a 
variety of airs she flew to Julia, ‘ Do, dear Jalia, lay by that 
dull book, and let us talk of our journey to town.’ 

** Julia half closed her book, and smiling, retarned, ‘ Well, 
Blanche, tatk on, but I don’t wish to anticipate it; it will 
come soon enough.’ 

“‘ Blanche made amends for her sister’s taciturnity, and 
continued to describe the splendour they should witness, and 
the amusements they should partake of, till the vanity of the 
woman prevailed, and Julia listened with complaisance to 
her sister’s animated description of elegant dresses, splendid 
jewels, gay balls, fashionable assemblies, and trains of ad- 
mirers,”’ 

Lady Tavenier, distinguished as greatly by her accom- 
plishments and virtues as by her rank, expresses in a letter 
to Madam Vernon, all the tender solicitude of a mother’s 
heart, influenced alike by the wisdom of experience and 
maternal love. 

*** To your guardian care, my friend, I commend my darling 
girls. Let not my anxiety appear to you an over-strained so- 
licitude. Alas! even you don’t know how great is the occa- 
sion I have to tremble for their future fate.— 

““* A very few years, and they will be called on the great 
theatre of the world, to act a part that will require all the 
judgment of maturity, all the firmness of principle.—Julia 
appears to possess the keenest sensibility and a soft pensive- 
ness of dispositions that alarm me for her peace ;—for Blanche, 
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though equal, my fears are different; already the lofty spirit 
and aspiring temper of her father shews itself in all her 
youthful actions; she seems to inherit, in a great degree, the 
only failing of her otherwise faultless pareut—ambition and 
a love of power; dangerous inmates in a woman’s breast.’ 

+. * * * * * + o * * 

Lastly, Tavenier receives a pressing invitation to join a 
party of fashionables. Her ladyship, having excused herself, 
Lord Tavenier remarks, ‘‘ ‘ Truly, my dear Blanche, you are, 
without exception, the most unfashionable countess within 
the precincts of St. James’s,’ gazing with admiration on the 
amiable expression of her countenance. ‘ That, perhaps,’ she 
replied, ‘is because I am one of the happiest.’—‘ And the 
most rational and the most amiable,’ returaed her lord, with 
a smile of gratified feeling, 

Charlotte, the neice and ward of Sir James Dartmouth, 
had received a slight rebuke from her uncle, whose displea- 
sure, however, subsided by the mediation of the elegaut 
Lady Dartmouth; who, in fact, with the young ladies, had 
been equally active im ridiculing the old gentleman’s pecu- 
liarities. The niece, with a long face and dejected air, ap- 
proached to seek her aunt, then walking in the garden with 
Sir James, whose countenance had resumed its usual bene- 
volent expression, and Lady Dartmouth was hanging fondly 
on his arm. All her vivacity returned in an instant, and 
throwing her arm round her unele’s neck, she exclaimed, 
“¢ Very naughty girls, indesd, uncle! don’t often behave iil; 
never do s@ any more.’ 

“Sir James kissed her affectionately ; but gravely replied, 
‘If you would think before you act, you would never do 
wrong. I do not think it is in the nature of either of you 
willingly to wound the feelings of another; bot let not your 
spirits run away with your jodgmett. if you would but iet 
the deart govern the head——’ 

““*Why, that is new docirine,’ she returned, wisle it spitc 
of her efforts, the tears would start to /her taughing biae ey¢. 
‘I thought all the wise people said, the Aead should govern 
the heart.’ 

“** Not in all cases,’ was fhe seply: ‘ That is to say, (mod- 
ding te her aunt,) we have very, very weak heads; A like that 
compliment amazingly,’ ” 

B bj3 
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WHICH IS THE HEROINE? 2 vols. 12s. Robins and 
Co. London, 1822. 


These volames touch the finest sensibilities of the heart. 
The reader is constrained to give up the reins of his ima- 
gination into the author’s hands—we were going to say, be 
pleased he knows not why, and cares not wherefore. Cer- 
tainly there are some improbabilities; but there is more of 
truth; and in various parts of the work, there is a vein of 
‘exquisite pathos, which irresistibly affects the inmost soul. 
To those who are fond-ef the pathetic, these volumes will 
be a delicious treat. “They are not, however, without their 
pleasantries; and, perhaps, we shall not err in saying, that 
the perusal of them will inevitably be attended with real 
gratification, wherever the noblest sentiments and feelings of 
the human mind properly are estimated. 


THE PRACTICAL CONFECTIONER. By James Cox. 
pp. 220. 8s. bds. Longman and Co. 1822. 


The author of the Practical Confectioner has not produced 
2 book merely to sell, but one that will instruct and improve 
in that system to which it is adapted. The work will be 
“found to be particularly useful to families and housekeepers, 
as well as to cooks, confectioners, and, indeed, to voung 
persons in general, to whom imorovement in that species of 
domestic qualification to which it relates, may be desirable. 
It possesses a variety of choice things never before published, 
and it is written in a very intelligible and suitable manner. 


On the Ist November will be published, embellished with 
a beautiful engraving of Buonaparte passing the Alps, from 
the celebrated picture, by David, No. I. price 2s.6d. of The 
Napoceon Anecportes; illustrating the mental energies of the 
late Emperor of France; and the characters and actious of 
-his contemporary warriors and statesmen. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Nove tists, Vols. V. and VI. con- 
taining Zeluco, Varivus Views of Human Nature, taken from 
Life and Manners, Foreign and Domestic, by Dr. Moore. 4s. 

Also, Vol. VII. of the same, containing, A’ Simple Story, 
by Mrs. Inchbald, price 3s. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR OCTOBER, 1822. 





His Majesty at present resides in his cottage at Windsor 
Great-park, where a splendid entertainment has recently been 
given to his royal brother the Dake of Cambridge, now on a 
visit from Hanover to this country, the Princess Augusta, and 
other branches of the royal family ; but it is stated that his 
Majesty will pass the Christmas vacation, with the usual 
splendid festivities, at his sub-marine residence, Brighton ; pre- 
vious to which departure, a council on importent affairs will 
be held at Carlton-Palace. 

On the seventeenth of last month, the inhabitants of Lady 
Wootton’s-Green, and St. Paul’s, Longport, Canterbury, were 
thrown into a state of awful consternation by a most tremen- 
dous noise resembling the roar of cannon; and several persons 
rushed from their beds to ascertath, if possible, the cause of 
alarm, many of them under apprehension of an earthquake. 
The shock, however, originated in the sudden demolition of that 
venerable vestage of ancient architecture, called St. Ethel- 
bert’s Tower, the most conspicuous ornament of those sublime 
ruins, St. Augustine’s monastery; corroded by the hand of 
time, and probably injured by the late winds and rain, the 
south and west fronts fell, overwhelming every thing in the 
descent. It is calculated that one thousand loads of materials 
heaped themselves in the fives-court, the garden of a Mrs. 
Hill, and the meadow belonging tothe Kent hospital, the inva- 
lids of which benevolent institution suffered extreme terror. The 
remaining part is so.much shaken, that it must be removed. 
Thus is suddenly destroyed, one of the finest specimens of 
monastic architecture; Ethelbert’s tower was so called in 
honor of the Kentish monarch who bore that name, and who 
reigned over that extensive country from the year 860 to 866, 
during which period, St. Augustine came from Rome to Eng- 
Jand as a missionary of the catholic church, and obtained the 
-favour of Ethelbert, who became a convert to the Christian 
faith, and he bestowed on the fraternity the scite.of the monas- 
tery, to which was annexed several valuable privileges. The 
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tower was erected about the year 1017, by the contributious 
of Archbishop Cadison, and others of the principal clergy of 
that era of time. ‘“ When we enter the scite of the monastery, 
the first object is the above-named tower, whose beauty, 
though much delapidated and defaced (says Hulsted in his 
history of Canterbury) by sacrilegious hands of late years, 
will witness to succeeding ages the magnificence of the 
whole, when all stood complete in their glory together.” 


The original form of the tower was a square composed of 


flint and stone; there were the remains of a stone staircase 
jeading to the top, it is conjectured, to have been used as a 
belfry ; the side wails were formed of arches bearing proofs of 
superior workmanship, and exhibiting the geal as well as li- 
beral spirit of the professors of religion at the time of its 
erection. The chancel adjoining has long been used as a 
fives court, to which, and the annexed bowling-green, the 
citizens resort to spend their evenings. 

No expected sale, except,that of Wanstead-house, has given 
rise to so much curiosity as Fonthill-abbey, late the pro- 
perty of Mr. Beckford; who, since the decease of an amiable 
wife, became a kind of misanthrepe. The sale was several 
times postponed, and the whole was at length privately dis- 
‘posed of to a Mr. Farquar, a gentleman rendered immensely 
rich by Kast-Indian speculation, but noticed for single bless- 
edness, penurious, and eccentric habits. From this purchase 
we may however infer a desirable change in his domestic 
establishment and expenditure. Mr. Beckford has taken 
a house in town. Fonthill-abbey was at one time fixed on 
as a residence suited to the Duke of Wellington, as a national 
mark of respect to the hero of Waterloo; his Grace accord- 
ingly went to view the mansion and grounds, which was a 
mark of favor from the then proprietor, that had even been 
refused the solicitations of royalty itself; some negociations 
were entered into, but they were finally negatived. 

The luxuriant prospect from the lower windows of the 
stately pile, the perfect garden which presents itself for miles 
one very side, and the extensive view from ithe tep of the tower, 
form a coup-d’ail of the most interesting description; a broad 
river or canal is however wanting to complete the scenery, 
for unfortunately nothing like water is seen in the space, but 
an artificial fountain, a bath, and two small ponds near the 
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house. ‘The grounds are full of attraction. The gardens are 
Chinese, Alpine, and American; the Fairy’s lawn and the 
terrace are exquisitely beautiful. 

Passing by the general architectural arrangements of the inte- 
rior the first objects that call forth the attention of the visitor, 
are the tower, cloisters, state bed-chamber, and the nunneries, 
the name of the last apartment carries every thing before it; 
the furniture, for cost and magnificence, astonishes every one, 
bat the pictures bear the bell; there are a variety of golden 
specimens, both of ancient and modern artists, in the vast 
collection here displayed. Such has been the attractions to 
visit the abbey previous to the expected sale, that every inn 
for surrounding miles overflowed, and the meanest cottage 
often had to boast of guests of exalted rank. The scene was 
unusually imposing; throngs of gay company, groupes of 
beauty and fashion, a hundred at least of carriages in waiting 
at the gates, a hundred others arriving in rapid succession, 
and equestrians galloping through the avenues; but the gay 
scene is now passed away, and unbroken monotony reigns. 

Foreign Affairs.—It is asserted, and with strong appearance 
of truth, that the members of the Holy Alliance are not 
agreed as to the mode in which Spain ought to be treated. 
The very existence, however, of this Hely Alliance we regard 
as “injurious to the interests of that wahappy country, as it 
prompts the insurgents to look up, however erroneously, to 
foreign aid, and encourages them to persevere in rebellion. 
It is therefore a duty incumbent on the Holy Alliance briefly 
to determine what part they mean to act. We would wish 
the misled Catalans to appreciate justly the advantages they 
might derive from foreign powers; let them only think for 
how many years did the Venetians fatten the soil with their own 
blood and look in vain for similar relief from England, until 
disappointment succeeded disappointment and defeat followed 
defeat. The Emperor Alexander, it is said, is inclined to settle ° 
the affairs of Spain by force; that is, his Majesty would give 
ascendancy to the western church and popery in Spain; he 
would aid the establishment and propagation of faith in that 
country, he would join his forces to that of the Army of Faith, 
as it is called; that faith, to which the religious belief of his 
own subjects is directly opposite, and from which they se- 
ceded centuries ago. This, it appears, is what his Majesty 
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would do in the west of Europe, whilst in the east he is 
suffering the Greek church, that church of which himself an¢ 
all his subjects are members, to be oppressed, crushed, ana 
extinguished by the Turks. We trust his counsellors will 
beware how they mislead so excellent a sovereign, or allow 
him to remain misinformed as to the true state of affairs. 








By the George, a vessel which touched at an English port 
in her way to Antwerp, letters have been received dated the 
20th of August from Rio Janeiro; one of them has enclosed 
to us a very important state paper—The manifesto of the 
Prince Regent of Brazil, containing a justification of his own 
conduct, and an exposition of the present political state of 
Brazil, addressed to triendly governments and nations It is 
of great length, and declaring its independence of Portugal. 
it thus concludes—‘‘ The Ports of Brazil will continue open 
to all pacific and friendly nations for lawfal trade, not pro- 
hibited by the statutes of the country. European cvlonists 
who emigrate hither, may rely on being protected in this rich 
and hospitable country. Philosophers, artists, capitalists, and 
speculators, will also experience a friendly reception. And as 
Brazil will respect the rights of other legitimate governments, 
she hopes as a just return, that her unalienable rights will 
be by them respected and acknowledged, and that she may 
not, in the opposite case, be under the painfal necessity of 
acting contrary to the dictates of her generous heart. 

** Palace of Rio De Janeiro. Prince REGENT.” 

Paris papers have recently arrived, and state, that all the 
sovereigns of Europe are to have representatives of a diplo- 
matic nature at the Congress; they also mention that Sir 
Robert Wilson had received orders to quit the city within 
twenty-four hours, but they do not assign any reason for this 
circumstance. ‘The latest aceounts from Spain which have 
reached us by this route, are, as usual, full of contradiction 
and intricacy; but important news is hourly expected, as 
Mina was advancing with a powerfal army of Constitu- 
tionalists to attack the rebels of San De Urgel. It appears 
from the accounts in the Frankfort papers, that there is now 
no doubt of the Turks being expelled from the Morea with 
considerable loss. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE 


Opened for its present campaign, on the 16th of last month, 
with an occasional Address from the pen of George Colman, 
esq. Which was most ably delivered by Mr. Terry, to an 
elegant and numerous audience. ‘The performances were 
Sheridan’s ‘“* School for Scandal,” (Charles Surface, Mr. EI- 
liston), and “ The Poor Soldier,” in which Mr. Miller made 
his first appearance on any stage, in the character of Der- 
mot with considerable success. We wish. to correct an idea 
that has gone forth, that this theatre had been considerably 
diminished in its interior; this is by no means the fact; 
the interval is greater now than before from the centre 
dress-box to the stage-lights; the sides of the house have 
heen brought together closer about ten feet; thus we have 
vot rid of some of that width, which rendered us strangers 
to our opposite neighbors; but the general purpose of hear- 
ing and seeing would have been aided by a more conside- 
rable dimunition of the whole area. The house, and parti- 
cularly the saloon, are yet in an unfinished state. The drop 
curtain is very elegant, and novel in its construction, uniting 
a great deal of chastity and magnificence in its design, 
Amongst a few other minor cireumstances, in which amend- 
ment might be suggested, it strikes us, there is too little 
light upon the staircases leading from the rotunda to the 
upper tier of boxes. The lobbies and avenues of this house 
are so decidedly superior, that it would be unpardonable 
not to afford them the benefit of a brilliant illamination. 

Mr. Young has made his appearance at the above theatre 
as Rolla, in “ Pizarro,” a character which has always stamped 
much credit on this able performer. He was received with 
applause of the most distinguished and flattering kind. The 
manner in which he received the news of Alonzo’s death, 
the agony evinced by him, on beholding the grief of Cora, 
and the energetic style in which he rescued ber child from 
the Spaniards, were natural and powerful in the highest de- 
gree. We must not pass over Mrs. West’s Cora without 
high commendation; but this lady has a fauit of elevating 
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her voice a deal too much; such strained efforts are by no 
means judicious, and we are generally so much gratified by 
Mrs. W.’s performances, that we feel regret to see the in- 
terest lessened by ill management. She, however, most feel- 
ingly pourtrayed a mother’s anguish, and a widowed grief, 
at the supposed death of her beloved Alonzo. Miss Edmis- 
tone personated Elvira in a manner that did credit to her 
conception of the character, 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


Miss Chester, ‘from the York theatre, has made a favor- 
able début at this house, though we understand the young 
lady is not quite a stranger on the London boards, having 
previously performed several characters at Drury-lane. Her 
person, tall and commanding, rather inclines to the mascu- 
line, and her voice is very powerful. Miss Chester appears 
to us to possess good sense and discrimination, and she 
made a very favorable impression on the audience, as Mrs. 
Oakley, in “ The Jealous Wife.” Her scene with the Ma- 


jor was well managed; and her reconciliation with her hus- 
band was conducted with a lady-like grace and propriety 
that we never saw excelled in that character. 


THE SURREY THEATRE. 


Which is now open for the Winter season, is very at- 
tractive with its new Esquestrian melo-drama, called ‘“ The 
Infernal Secret; or, the Invulnerable.” The stud of horses 
are certainly the most beautiful and complete we ever be- 
held at this favorite establishment. The comic ballet of ‘* The 
Rival Sisters” call forth undimished applause every night of 
representation; and “‘ The Barber; or, the Mill of Bagdad,” 
continues in high esteem with the public. To this pleasing 
variety is added, the truly surprising Polandric evolutions 
on the ladder of enchantment, by Mr. Carnery, who, amongst 
other wonderful feats, stands on his head on the point of a 
spear cight feet high, 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1822. 





: WALKING-DRESS, 


Pevisse of green gros de Naples, ornamented down the 
front and round the skirt with a trimming of rouche; the 
epaulettes and cuffs trimmed with the same material. A 
standing collar, with a full French ruff; the waist cut tight, 
of a moderate length, and confined with a belt and buckle. 
Bonnet, composed of gros de Naples and blond, ornamented 
with a bunch of flowers, Reticule of red Morocco, or Rus- 
sia leather. Limeric gloves, and boots to correspond with 
the pelisse. 

EVENING DRESS. 


A frock of tulle, over a white satin slip; the skirt of the 
f frock richly ormamented with a double row of blond trim- 
q ming, bound with satin. The sleeves are short and full, 
and composed of white satin and tulle, trimmed with blond 
lace, and confined tight to the arm with a rouleau of 
satin, finished with a full trimming of blond lace. The 
body is low, cut tight to the figure, and finished round : 
the bust with a fall of blond lace. Over this dress is thrown } 
a sky-blue Cachemire scarf, with a rich, variegated border. } 
The hair is arranged @ la Gabrielle, fastened with a gold 
spray, and ornamented with a plume of white ostrich feathers. 
Gold ornaments, smallivory fan, white kid gloves and shoes. 
The above elegant dresses were furnished by Miss Pierpoinr, 
No. 12, Edward-street, Portman-square, ’ 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


THe unusual severity of the weather for the last month 
has thrown a gloom over the metropolis which we have 
seldom witnessed even at this dull season of the year, The 
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beautifully embroidered muslin petticoats, with colored spen- 
cers, for half dress, which were lately so much in fashion, 
are entirely thrown aside, and give place to cloth pelisses; 
these are richly braided down the front, collar, and sleeves, 
and are universally in favor. 

A number of pelisses of Merino cloth have also made their 

; appearance, and we have no doubt will become more gene- 
ral as the cold weather increases. They are cut tight to 
the bust, and finished round the skirt with a broad quilting 
of satin; a lay-over collar, and cuffs to correspond. Cache- 
mire shawls, of all colors, and of various patterns, are uni- 
versally worn. 

The most favorite home costume is composed of a high 
dress of royal purple sarsenet: it is buttoned down the front 
of the bust, and finished at the border of the skirt with 
puffings, in bias, of satin, the color to correspond with the 

' dress; the puffs confined by a rich silk cordon of the same 

color. 

As we predicted in our last, Scotch plaids in every variety 
of color, have become very general. The Brighton mantle of 
hermit-brown levantine is also a favorite out-door envelope; 
it is lined with pink satin, and has a narrow facing of the 
| same material. 

The dresses prepared by Mrs. Biundell, of Ludgate-street, 
for the present month, are truly elegant and tasteful. We 

select the following :— 





WALKING DRESS. 


+ A French biack velvet pelisse, elegantly ornamented down 
3 * the front with a trimming of gros de Naples. intermixed with 
| the velvet. The collar falls over with a border to corres- 
i pond. Epaulettes and cuffs of the same, 

A bonnet composed of Hanoverian velvet, made very small 
and wide, with a dome crown, richly ornamented, and 
finished with a Highland plume of white ostrich feathers. 






MORNING DRESS, 
Composed of French blue gros de Naples gaged half way 
down the front, and the remainder finishing in full plaits; 
the back is also gaged half way, and drawn into a small 
compass at the bottom. It is between a high and a half high 
dress, cut quite a round shape, and is made to fasten on 
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the shoulders. The skirt has a little fullness on each side 
in the front, and set in full plaits behind. The bottom is 
richly ornamented with a trimming of the same gros de Na- 
ples, and satin. No collar, but the dress may be worn either 
with or without a handsome ruff. The epaulettes and cuffs 
to correspond with the bottoms of the skirt. 


EVENING DRESS, 


Of a plaid gaoze, worn over a white satin slip, trimmed 
at the bottom with gauze and satin, and finished with 
flowers. A long plaid sash, and plain silk shoes, 

The most approved head-dresses for ladies of middle age, 
consist of turbans and dress hats, the latter ornamented with 
superb plumes of white flat feathers. The beautiful Cale- 
donian cap, with Highland plumes gracefully playing over 
the front, still maintains, and we believe, ever will, its proud 
pre-eminence over every other. Ornamental combs of every 
description are generally worn. . The Indian lotos forms a 
beautiful ornament in brilliants, and is in consequence a 
great favorite. In many instances, a simple band of gold 
lace is the only ornament worn on the hair, by young ladies 
in fall dress. 


THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Merino and Cachemire dresses are now the favorites among 
our Parisian belles: these are made high and superbly braided 
from the shoulder to the wrist, displaying the most beautiful 
patterns, and generally of a different color to the dress; the 
sleeves are short and full, and with the rich braiding have a 
very elegant appearance. High dresses of Merino trimmed 
with a very broad silk fringe, are also much in vogue; over 
these gold-colored shawls with beautiful variegated borders 
are in great estimation. 

Pelisses of gros de Naples have been pretty general during 
the last month, and no doubt will continue until the cold 
weather sets in; they are simply trimmed with matted silk 
or satin. Barége silks of Scotch plaid are also very prevalent; 
they are made of a running pattern and ornamented with va- 
riegated oriental shawl borders. Some dress blouses are em- 
broidered with vine leaves and bunches of grapes. The bo- 
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dies of gowns are chiefly made in the frock style, and the 
bands at the borders finished with white cordon. The most 
favorite ornament at the border of dresses, consists of three 
ornamented bands and four tucks. A new kind of silk for 
gowns has recently made its appearance, and is in high 
estimation ; itis of Lyons manufacture, and is called nerida. 
It much resembles the shagreen gros de Naples. 

The most approved colors are London-smoke, Massaca-brown, 
emerald green, and celestial blue. 

A new carriage hat of white cane is in great repute ; it is 
lined with light blue sarsenet, and has long folded sarsenet 
lappets instead of strings falling loose, and each terminated 
by a small bow of the same; it is likewise ornamented with 
a wreath of flowers, one end of which hangs over the left 
side, and is so arranged as to mingle with the hair. Leg- 
horn hats are sometimes adorned with white marabout fea- 
thers, mixed with ears of corn; but are more generally worn 
with a full plumage of large white flat ostrich feathers. 

The prevailing morning head-dress consists of a mob of 
beautiful embroidered India muslin, tied under the chin with 
« lace half handkerchief, fastened on one side by an elegant 
bow of rich striped-colored riband. The hair is brought very 
low on the forehead in clusters of ringlets very close to each 
other. The head-dresses for young ladies are chiefly com- 
posed of fancy jewellery, tastefally interwoven among their 
tresses; these are arranged @ la Sevigné, with this exception, 
that the forehead is not quite so much exposed as was the 
case in the early periods of the reign of Louis XIV. 

The most fashionable articles for jewellery are the Egyp- 
tian pebbles and the turquoise stone. A new reticule has lately 
made its appearance, and is much admired; it is made square 
in the shape of a pocket-book, ornamented with festoons of 
spangles, and fastened by a clasp representing an urn in 
filagree work. It is hung over the arm with a double-link 
chain of beautifully polished steel. There is a plainer sort 
in more general request, representing a fowling-bag; these 
have a large cypher on them and are fastened with a mother- 
of-pearl button, and drawn by silk cords. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


<< S 


EXTRACT 


FROM “ THE FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR,” A POEM, BY THE REY. 
W. H. MILMAN, 


A bee 


The Hallof Banquet with the fiery Letters on the Wall. 


ARIOCH, 
Hath the king spoken? 


SABARIS. 

Not a word: as now, 
He hath sate with eyes that strive to grow familiar 
With those red characters of fire; but still 
The agony of terror hath not passed 
From his chill frame. But if a word, a step, 
A motion, from the multitudes reclin’d 
Down each long festal board, the bursting string 
Of some shrill instrument, or even the wind 
Whispering amid the plumes of shaking lamps, 
Disturb him, by some mute, imperious gesture, 
Or by his brow’s stern anger, be commanis 
All the vast halls to silence. 


ARIOCH. 
Peace! he hears 
Our murmured speech. 


SABARIS. 
No. 


ARIOCH. 
Did ye not observe him, 
When his hand fell upon the all-ruling sceptre, 
The bitter and self-mocking laugh that passed 
O’er his pale cheek ? 
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SABARIS. 
His lips move, but he speaks not. 
All still again—— 
ARIOCH. 


They are here:—the priests and seers— 
Their snowy garments sweep the hall. 


SABARIS. 
Behold 
He motions them to advance and to retreat 
At once—and pants, yet shudders, to demand 
Their answer. 


BeLsHazzArR. 


Oh! Chaldea’s worshipp’d sages! 
Oh! menof wisdom! * * *® # # 


° 7 7 + e 7 * = beliold 
Yon burning characters! and read and say, 

Why the dark Destinies have hung their sentence 
Thus visible to the sight, but to the mind 
Unsearchable? Ye have heard the rich reward ; 
And I but wait to see whose neck shall wear 

The chain of glory—— 


Ha! each pale, fallen lip 
Voiceless! and each upon the other turn’d 
His wan and questioning Jooks. Kalassan! thou 
Art like the rest, and gazest on thy fellows 
In blank and sullenignorance. Spurn then forth, 
Ye wise! ye learned! ye with Fate’s mysteries 
Entrusted! Spurn, I say, and trample on them! 
Let them be outcast to the scorn of slaves! 
Let children pluck their beards, and every voice 
Hoot at them as they pass! 

Despair! Despair! 

This is thy palace now! No throne, no couch 
Beseems the king, whose doom is on his walls 
Emblazed—yet whose vast empire finds not one 
Whose faithful love can show its mystic import! 
Low on the dust, upon the pavement stone, 
Belshazzar takes his rest! Ye host of slaves, 
Behold your king! the lord of Babylon! 
Speak not! for he that speaks, in other words 
But to expound those fiery characters, 
Shall ne’er speak more! 








Nrrocris, (entering). 


As thou didst command, 
My son, I’m here to see the all-glorious feast 
That shames the earth, and copes with Heaven! 

Great Powers ! 

Is’t thus? Oh! look not with that mute reproach, 
More terrible than anger, on thy mother! 
Oh! pardon my rash taunts! my son! my son! 
Thou art but now the beanteous, smiling child, 
That from my bosom drank the flowing life ; 
By whom I’ve passed so many sleepless nights, 
In deeper joy than slumber e’er could give! 
The sole refreshment of my weary spirit 
To gaze on thee! Alas! ‘twas all my crime: 
I gave to thy young lips the mantling cup 
Of luxury and pride; I taught thee first 
That the wide earth was made for thee, and man 
Born for thy uses! 


BELSHAZZAR. 


Find me who will read it, 
And thou'lt give me then a life more precious 
Than that I once received of thee. 


NITOCRIS. 

"Twas he; 
I saw him as he passed along the courts, 
The Hebrew, that when visions of the night 
Shook the imperial soul of Nabonasser, 
Like one to whom the dimly-peopled realms 
Of sleep were clear as noontide Heavens, 
Spake 





BELSHAZZAR. 


With the speed of lightning call him hither : 


No more, my mother—till he comes, no more, 
ARI0cH. 
King of the world, he’s here. 
BELSHAZZAR. 
Not yet! not yet! 
Delay him,—hold him back! My soul’s not strung 
To the dire knowledge. 


Up the voiceless hall 
He moves; nor doth the white and ashen fear 
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That paints all faces, change one line of his. 
Audacions slave! walks he erect and firm, 

Where kings are groveling inthe earth? Give place! 
Why do ye crowd around him? Back, I say, 

Is your king heard~or hath he ceased to rule? 


THE WANDERING DOCTOR. 
INTERVIEW THE SECOND, 


CPL PP? 


By T. B. G. 


PPLE? 


Once more at Mepal Wash 
I met Aminadab Job Toggs, M. D. 
Mine old acquaintance, whom the tinker youth, 
With such a prodigality of thumps 
Did bang for his benevolence. His bust 
New-patch’d, and crown’d with an aspiring hat 
Dock’d in the rear, but polish’d in decay, 
Rose upright from an ass; in very truth 
A perfect perpendicular. His heart 
Was troubled sorely ; for the beast he rode, 
A rough and untaught native of the fens, 
Refused to carry him, though doom’d to bear, 
Still on the road, and obstinate, the brute 
Stood like a donkey, by a sculptor’s art 
Carv’d out of oak, and painted, *T was in vain 
The learned doctor, with his long, thin legs, 
Curv’d at the knees in angles most acute, 
Essay’d to plead the matter; still in vain 
Were all the arguments his heels could urge. 


[ hail'’d him, and he knew me. Low he bow’d, 
And as he bow’d, the ass too bow’d his head ; 
When all the doctor, with his long thin legs, 
Giving a somerset but ill perform’d 

For one so clever, tumbled to the ground, 
Astonish'd at his own activity. 

And there he Jay, and look’d ; oh, such a look! 
So grim, so rueful, so surpris’d withal ! 

I could but smile, thongh I did pity him. 
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STANZAS, 
By LA.S. 


BriGHt lies the moonbeam on the wave, 
While all beneath is cold and still ; 
Gay blooms the flow’r on many a grave, 
Where all within is dark and chill. 


So smiles across the saddest face, 

When not one throb responsive wakes, 
May throw a momentary grace 

Illusive, while the lone heart breaks. 


| 


AN ALLEGORY.—To MARY. 


ONCE, story tells, within a sheltering vale, 
A young rose bloom’d, beneath the summer gale ; 


Round its green stem, grey fostering mosses crept, 


And Zephyrs every noxious reptile swept 
Far, far away from this fair guarded flower ; 
And morning with her softest freshest shower 
Bath’d its red leaves: then dewy night 

Shed down her tears that weep delight, 

And nurs’d its beauties, that it might display 
Still brighter colors to the coming day. 


And story tells, that many a tender glance 
Gaz'd on its lustre once ; 
And noon-day sun, and midnight 1 moon, 
Brought them to languish o’er its rich perfume, 
And breathe their wishes, that they might obtain 
This lovely flower ; that it might reign 
Within their breast, and shed its glories there: 
That hope was blighted—and in sad despair 
They saw another pluck it, all warmly glowing 
With fragrant blushes, spicy odours throwing 
Around its master, who with careless eye 
One moment only gaz’d, then threw it by, 
Regardless of the prize he had obtained, 
Which others would have given, to have gained, 
Kingdoms not to have been counted, 
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In vain the flower 

Courts the sweet influence of the morning show’;, 
And soft refreshing dews of Summer night, 
That fall through evening’s gentle, dusky light, 
Invigorating earth. No longer round its stem 
The warm moss creeps; like a neglected gem 
‘Fhe owner knows not how to prize, it lies 
Aside, drooping beneath ungrateful skies ; 
Sadly pining for sunny, cooling rain 
Its leaves shall never more imbibe again. 


Young blighted rose! placed in a careless breast, 
Thou seek’st the soft south wind, that once carest 
Thy bloom ; opening thy lovely leaves in vain, 

The rough north blast shuts them with cold again. 
Fair, early wither’d flower! blighted and pale, 
How my heart mourns to tell thy hapless tale! 


C. B. M. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


ePerer 


BY MISS MARY LEMAN REDE. 


erate 


Ou! there are beams so purely bright, 
They seem not meant for earth,} 
They shed the liquid glow of light, 
That speaks their heavenly birth, 
Then sink again in ether blue, 
Regain their native sphere, 
And fade for ever from the view, 
Too bright to linger here. 


Oh! such wert thou we’ve just resign’d, 
In brighter worlds to shine, 

And though in tears we’re left behind, 
We dare not e’er repine. 

Too well, alas! we learned to love, 
Too little learned to know, 

That one so form’d for world’s above, 
Could ne'er be left below, 
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EPIGRAM 
ON AN ANTIQUATED BEAUTY. 


Ah! why does Flodoardo’s lyre 
Resound no more with Rosa’s praise? 
Why are those lively am’rous lays 
Which he composed with Pindar’s fire, 
Now all at once turn duli and cold?— 
Rosa’s no more the same—she’s old. 


CHARADE., 


My first o’er lovely woman’s mind 
Assumes a constant power ; 

But changeful as the veering wind, 
It varies ev’ry hour. 


In vain invention, subtile witch, 
Strange novelties contrives, 
To mark the noble and the rich, 
From scorn’d plebeian hives. 


To catch the varied whims alive, 
Low imitators try ; 

But soon as such presumers strive, 
Despis’d and old they die. 


My second is (ye fair, furgive 
My muse this subject mean) 

The place wherein the creatures live, 
By Hebrews deem’d unclean. 


My whole is woman’s noblest grace, 
The charm of loveliness, 

A beauty gives to every face, 
Beyond the power of dress. 


As pure as falling snow, as clear, 

It’s brightness in a moment’s stain’d, 
And like that snow its whiteness ne'er, 
Once sullied, is regained, 
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4% SOLUTION 
i TO THE ENIGMA IN OUR NUMBER FOR SEPTEMBER. 


An enigma, good sir, I can’t often make out, 

And when left to myself, I am still in a doubt 
Whether justly or not I the meaning have hit, , 
For to one, or to both, every part seems to fit; 

But surely for once I may venture to cry— 

“That MEMORY ’s the word you would wish to imply.” 
SE SN LTE SS A LSE A I TEAR LEI PTE STE CIS 
Marriages. 

By special licence, by the Lord Bishop of London, at Hampton-court Palace, 
the Earl of Liverpool, to Miss Mary Chester.—Dennis Mahon, esq. Capt. in 
the 29th regiment, nephew of the late Lord Hartland, to Henrietta, eldest 
daughter of the Lord Bishop of Norwich.—At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 


William Claypen, esq. Russell-square, to Harriet, daughter of ‘T. Dickason, 
esq. of Montague.street, Russell-square.—At Warwick, Col. Bruen, M. P. of 
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¢ Oak Park, Carlow, to Anne Wondesford, eldest daughter of I. Kavanagh, 


esq. of Booris.—At Avely, W.J. St. Aubin, third son of Sir John St. Aubin, 
bart. to Anne Dorothy Barrett Lennard, eldest daughter of Sir I. B. Lennard 
bart.—At Whitchchurch, Middlesex, the Rev. John Allington, rector of Little 


’ 
} 
At Burford, to Eliza Frances, second daughter of R. H. Su T. Plumer. 


‘ Deaths. 


4 | At her house on Adelphi Terrace, in her 09th year, Eva Maria, relict of D. 








Garrick, esq. the late celebrated actor. Deeply lamented, ber Grace the 
Dachess of Newcastle and her infant twins. Licat. Gen. Winter, late com- 


% 
Y mandant of royal marines, at Chatham. Aged 66, Henry Charles Litchfield, 


esq. late Solicitor of his Majesty's Treasury. In Norton Street, «Portland. 
place, Mrs. Aubury, widow of the late Col. T. Aabury. At Si, Michael’s- 
hill, Bristol, aged 89, Sarah, relict of the late Isaac Bence, esq. George 
Robertson, esq. formerly pay-master of the royal dragoons. At Ware-park, 


of the Strand, aged 65. At Westgate-house, near Chicester, Mrs. English, late 

of Fareham, Hants. 

a 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received—The communications of R. Lister.—A Salopian. 
Cc. B. M—W. P.—R. B.—E. B.—Verax,—Stanzes,—The Lover's Leaf.—Lines 
to Miss E.—Essay by *—Reflections by G.—Two sides to a Question,—Acros. 


Ld 
e 
4 
Pa 
the seat of her brother, Eleanor Byde, aged 72. At Margate, Mr. S. Brooks, 


‘4 tic,—Lines by D. S.— 


We shail be glad to receive C. B. M’s communications. 

The second essay on Giants next month.-— 

We shall always be pleased to receive any thing from the pen of Mrs. T—t. 

We thank oar unknown correspondent for his correction, but as the in- 
formation we received was from the nearest relation of the person in ques- 
tion, we feel a delicacy in availing ourselves of it before we have mentioued 
the mistake. 

We regret we cannot comply with C—'s request, 

Lines on a Private Concert, by R, K**tt, in our next. 
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